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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


ALTHOUGH we are told every other day by the Ministerial Press that 
there is not the remotest cause for anxiety concerning the European 


situation, while it is not obscurely hinted that 
the peace of the world is already indebted to 
the fortitude of his Majesty’s Ministers at recent 
critical moments—two conflicting and irreconcilable theories 
of the position—every one with eyes can see for themselves 
that the outlook is fraught with peril which no patched-up 
settlement between France and Germany over Morocco 
will permanently dispel. The German bully is on the war- 
path with specific objects. The autumn, for some mysterious 
reason, is the bullies’ chosen season, as we have seen in past 
years. In 1911, however, operations opened unusually early, 
as it was only July 1, as described in a well-informed article 
elsewhere, that the German gunboat Panther pounced on one 
of the choicest ports on the Atlantic seaboard of Morocco 
(the very day the Crown Prince and Crown Princess of 
Germany reached the Fatherland after their Coronation picnic) 
incidentally in order to open ‘‘ conversations” with France. 
We know those “conversations.” We are sick of them, 
though we have no reason to be surprised at them, because 
British policy is largely’ responsible for these ceaseless 
attempts to blackmail her partner in the entente cordtale 
with a view to testing the solidity of that understanding. The 
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five years’ orgy of sentimentalism in this country and the personal 
reports on the character of British Ministers which form an 
integral feature of German diplomacy, coupled with the German 
Emperor’s low estimate of our public men, formed by personal 
contact, have convinced Wilhelm II. and his advisers that under 
no conceivable circumstances will Great Britain fight, and that 
consequently now is the time to establish the Teutonic hegemony 
of Europe, and to reap the reward of many years’ labour and 
sacrifice in building up the German Navy while automatically 
expanding the German Army. We do not say that all Germany 
wants war, because any war would involve a serious dislocation 
of trade, but even the peaceful part of the German population 
believes that the German Government knows how to make war 
profitable; consequently popular resentment against growing 
armaments, of which we hear so much in Radical papers, does 
not necessarily make for peace any more than does the much 
exploited growth of Socialism in Germany, which, if as formidable 
as is pretended by our Cobdenites, may not inconceivably pre- 
cipitate the action of the powers that be. 


One perilous factor in the problem of peace or war has unques- 
tionably been supplied by the unbroken series of silly speeches, 
: of which we have suffered such a plethora this 

A Perilous , ‘ “ae 
Factor year on the subject of International Arbitration, 
which, by the way, is not one inch nearer realisation 
than it was before our politicians of both parties made such painful 
exhibitions of themselves at the Mansion House and elsewhere. 
The situation is altogether too grave for Party capital to be 
made out of it; moreover, the Unionist record is none too good, 
but every one in Europe regards the ill-starred disarmament 
overtures of the British Government to Germany and the 
ignominious Ministerial declarations made in Parliament year 
after year, in order to placate our peace-at-any-price Party who 
are greater incentives to war than Krupp & Co., as indicating 
either a total inability to see things as they really are, or else 
as evidence of British decadence. Ministers have played with 
a vengeance into the hands of our formidable enemy, just 
as though they had been manipulated from Potsdam, as indeed 
several of them were, for there was a strong Potsdam party 
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in the Cabinet in early days, just as there is a strong Potsdam 
party in the Press to-day, chiefly composed of aliens who require 
very careful watching and some of whom ought undoubtedly to 
be expelled the country in the event of complications. We have 
learnt from the Life of Bismarck how skilfully foreign journalists 
were employed for the purpose of writing articles to be reproduced 
in the German Press for the furtherance of German policy, and 
it is a matter of common knowledge that the Austrian and 
French Press were made use of for anti- Austrian and anti-French 
purposes on the eve of the wars in which Prussia smashed those 
Powers. If we are capable of learning anything, this aspect of 
German diplomacy should be borne in mind. British editors 
should be ever on their guard as to their sources of information 
on all questions in which Germany is interested, as there is no 
limit to her chicanery, just as there is no limit to British gulli- 
bility. We trust that late in the day as it is, his Majesty’s Ministers 
realise their appalling misjudgment of the European situation 
and their hideous mismanagement of Anglo-German relations, 
though with the “sympathetic” translator of Schopenhauer at 
the War Office, who has been wrong in every opinion he has 
ever expressed about Germany, we cannot be too sanguine. 


CaBINET Ministers find it impossible to grasp the elementary 
fact—because it is a disagreeable fact which would disarrange 
..,_ all their projects—that Germany is the challenging 

for pining ower, and that we are the challenged Power. Con- 
sequently gushing speeches about the German 

Kmperor’s devotion to England or the German people’s devotion 
to England, or German Professors’, or German Pastors’, or 
German Merchants’ devotion to England, or indeed any discourses 
on any form of German devotion to England and of Germany’s 
passionate love of peace, especially peace with England, are 
interpreted in Germany, whom we have taught to despise us, 
as so much evidence of British hypocrisy or fear, and in neither 
case is the cause of peace promoted. If we have not lost our 
self-respect we have at any rate done our utmost to prevent 
others from respecting us, and no international relations can 
be stable or peaceful unless they are founded on mutual respect. 
Our whining for disarmament has but strengthened the impres- 
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sion caused by our ill-timed gush. It is therefore obvious, as 
we have already insisted, that the British bear a heavy burden 
of guilt if the peace of Europe is threatened at the present time 
or in the near future, all the more as, while reducing our diminu- 
tive Army to please a few cranks, we have allowed doubts to 
arise as to our intention or capacity to maintain our naval 
supremacy. The feelings among the friends of peace throughout 
the Continent at recent vagaries in British policy can hardly 
be imagined, and certainly cannot be exaggerated. The appre- 
hensions of those Powers whose interests are identical with 
British interests, and in supporting whom we are merely serving 
and saving ourselves because we should inevitably share any 
disaster that might overtake them, may not find much public 
expression as yet, but there is a good deal of quiet thinking 
being done in friendly capitals which is not exactly flattering 
to John Bull. The only hope of permanent peace lies, as 
we are weary of saying, though every crisis confirms this 
elementary view, in convincing the aggressor that aggression 
would not pay owing to the solidarity and belligerent strength 
of the peaceful Powers. Where do we come in in such calcula- 
tions ? 


From St. Petersburg to London men are marvelling at our 
lethargy, while our enemies openly proclaim that England has 
ceased to count in the Councils of Europe. 
Should this be a cause for rejoicing to professed 
friends of peace, because it simply means one 
of two things, either the outbreak of war the moment it suits 
Germany or else the Germanisation of Europe without war 
and the complete effacement of England, to be followed by her 
annihilation? Irish Nationalists hate England sufficiently to 
desire her downfall, but, if we may judge by recent utterances 
of representative men in other sections of the Coalition, they 
are by no means prepared for a sacrifice of vital British interests, 
and they fully appreciate our special obligations to France. 
This is all very well as far as it goes, but peace will not be 
preserved by speeches, any more than war will be won by them. 
Even our sentimentalists acknowledge when it comes to 
business that the world is still governed by the strong hand. 


Furor 
Teutonicus 
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Can any sane Englishman maintain in the face of foreign develop- 
ments and foreign menaces, that our hand is sufficiently strong 
to defend our immense and world-wide dominions, and to enable 
us to do our duty as one of the guarantors of European peace. 
No sane Englishman would dream of saying a word calculated 
to endanger any reasonable conclusion to the prolonged “ con- 
versations ” between France and Germany. Nor, on the other 
hand, should any doubt be allowed to be entertained anywhere 
in Europe that a wanton, unprovoked aggression upon France 
would be equivalent to an aggression upon England. This is’not 
a Party policy but a National policy, adopted by successive 
British Governments, though unfortunately our preparations 
have not kept pace with our policy, and as a consequence the 
war party in Germany is steadily gaining ground and the furor 
teutonicus is openly preached. Thus the Pall Mall Gazette 
(August 25) reports a significant speech delivered by General 
von Hinem, the former Minister of War, who has recently 
resumed active service as the Commandant-General of the Seventh 
Army Corps, published in the Tagliche Rundschau. The occasion 
was a banquet given at Detmold, where General von Hinem 
appealed in terms to the furor teutonicus as a holy spirit 
animating the German nation: 

We stand here on historic ground. One thousand nine hundred years ago 
(sic) there came into existence the furor teutonicus, which delivered the German 
people from oppression, and our enemies have since felt this power very often. 
For the last hundred years this power has helped, under Prussia’s guidance, to 
make free our fatherland, and enabled us to conquer, and many present have 
seen, forty years ago, the existence of the furor teutonicus, the realisation of 
the existence of which was a force which made them victorious. 

If we in the future will also be victorious we must be strong in determina- 
tion and in the knowledge of the existence of this spirit within us. The furor 
teutonicus is with us to-day, and we ourselves know it. It will be good for 
others if they also realise its existence. 


What would be the fate of any British or even French General 
who made such a provocative speech at such a disquieting moment ? 
Why does the German Emperor, who is head of the German 
Army, tolerate these incitements to war by his own generals 
unless he wants war, or unless he believes either that England 
can be intimidated into abandoning the entente with France, 
or France intimidated into abandoning the entente with England. 
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The entente is the objective of German policy, because it prevents 
Germany from taking the partners in detail; that is why its 
existence appeals to all intelligent friends of peace, and why 
patriotic Englishmen resist the efforts of the Hebrew Press to 
prevent the expansion of the Dual Entente into a Triple Entente, 
consisting of Great Britain, France, and Russia. 


WHEN we went to press last month, the political world was in 
the throes of a grave crisis, and the Unionist Party was in mortal 
P peril owing to the sudden desertion of their 
Constitu- : ; 
tional Crisis U®@ders, who with scarcely a word of warning 
hoisted the white flag on July 22, and proclaimed 
an unconditional surrender to the Demagogues over the Parlia- 
ment Bill, which they were sworn to amend orreject. The circum- 
stances were painfully suggestive of collusion between the two Front 
Benches, against which we have warned Unionists month by month, 
Indeed it is less interesting to note whether there was collusion 
between Foozle and Boozle, as the Leader of the Opposition and 
the Prime Minister are becoming popularly known, than when 
collusion began. In reviewing the proceedings in the House 
of Commons we have frequently complained of the astonishing 
lack of “go” and “ gumption” in the Opposition, which appeared 
to be suffering from paralysis of the poll. The general effect of 
Unionist supineness was to prevent the country from taking 
an intelligent interest in the fortunes of the Parliament Bill 
or from realising its Revolutionary character. The attitude of 
his Majesty’s Opposition was all the more amazing because it was 
palpable to everybody that there was no popular driving force 
behind this odious measure, which could have been smashed to 
smithereens by men who meant business. When Members of 
Parliament were reproached for their seeming lassitude they usually 
excused themselves on the ground that some wonderful Com- 
mittee had the matter in hand; moreover, it was unnecessary 
for anybody else to do anything as Mr. Balfour was making 
such fine debating speeches. So he was. He is incapable of 
doing otherwise ; but few persons hear these speeches, and nobody 
has time to read them. The Unionist Leader never made any 
serious attempt to destroy the Parliament Bill, which Lord Hugh 
Cecil was almost alone in treating as it deserved. We are disposed 
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to think, if he had had the support of such a first-class fighting 
man as his brother Lord Robert Cecil, the Bill would never have 
left the House of Commons. As it was the Party allowed itself 
to become emasculated by its Leader’s habit of treating his 
“right honourable friends on the other side of the House” as 
responsible statesmen, solely animated by a desire to do their duty 
by Kingand country. This was an incomprehensibly bad chapter 
in Unionist annals, and with so many able men among the 
rank and file it is extraordinary that they should have been 
wholly unable to organise such a movement as subsequently 
developed in the House of Lords, thanks to the splendid initiative 
of “a mere backwoodsman.” Why were there no Die-Hards in 
the House of Commons? 


Untit the famous scene of July 24, when at last flesh and blood rose 
in revolt against the suspected collusion of Foozle and Boozle, and 
the latter was howled down in order that the former 
Third Read- : , 
ing Trick should be prevented from publicly betraying the 
Unionist cause by announcing the accomplished fact 
of surrender, the gagged and guillotined House of Commons had 
done little to arouse the country as to the revolution engineered by 
the Radical Caucus without serious opposition—to put it mildly— 
from the Unionist Caucus. The Prime Minister, while paying 
occasional lip-service to double chamber Government, as em- 
bodied in the ill-starred Preamble which Sir Edward Grey left to 
die in the first ditch, consistently spoke as a Single Chamber man. 
What was far more serious, the Leader of the Opposition followed his 
friend’s example, and could at no time conceal his hostility to the 
creationof a serious Second Chamber such as exists in every civilised 
community, and is indeed a condition of the maintenance of 
civilised Government. It was not until the Bill reached the 
House of Lords that it encountered the opposition it deserved, 
and even then it was the Back Benches rather than the Front 
Benches which realised the danger, and determined to fight. It 
is no reflection on other Peers who have so greatly distinguished 
themselves in this conflict, to credit Lord Willoughby de Broke 
with being the first to realise the dire possibilities of the Parliament 
Bill, the risks residing on the Front Bench, and the urgency of 
organising resistance independently of officialdom, about which 
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from the outset there was an aroma of “skedaddle” blowing 
strongly from the direction of Basingstoke, permeating Lansdowne 
House and the purlieus of Carlton Gardens. On the third reading 
in the House of Lords (July 20) Lord Halsbury made his noble 
protest, but was nevertheless tricked, as any colleague might have 
been tricked, into assenting to the Third Reading by the explicit 
assurance of the Leader of the Opposition that he would adhere 
to his own amendments. Here are Lord Halsbury’s words: “ If 
an attempt were made to force the Bill through without the safe- 
guards introduced by Lord Lansdowne against the injustice and 
tyranny, especially the tyranny of political Caucus, he should 
look upon himself as a coward and unfit for the position he held 
if he submitted to it without challenging a Division. In voting 
against the measure he would be doing what he regarded as a 
solemn duty to God and to the country.” Nor should Lord 
Willoughby de Broke’s prescient and uncompromising declaration 
be forgotten: “ He wanted to make it clear that he withheld 
opposition to the third reading on the distinct understanding that 
the essence and substance of Lord Lansdowne’s amendment to 
Clause 2 was the irreducible minimum. They would not assent 


to any arrangement of any kind conceivable by which the amend- 
ment would be whittled away.” 


None of Lord Lansdowne’s admirers have so far attempted to 
justify his conduct in allowing Lord Halsbury, who was at the 
moment master of the House of Lords, to assent 
to the Third Reading under the delusion that he 
(Lord Lansdowne) would stand to amendments which there is 
every reason to believe he had already decided to abandon. The 
dates and his own declarations rise in evidence against the Leader 
of the Opposition. Having got the Bill out of the hands of the 
House of Lords, and having returned it to the House of Commons, 
which became, so to speak, the man in possession, the white flag 
was hoisted over Lansdowne House (July 22) after a stormy 
meeting, at which Mr. Asquith’s unduly affectionate letters to 
the leaders of the Opposition—beginning respectively, “‘ My dear 
Balfour” and “ My dear Lansdowne,’ though subsequently 
altered for the public benefit into more formal terms, lest 
suspicion should be aroused as to the extent of the jiggery-pokery— 
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were produced as conclusive reasons for an unconditional sur- 
render of the Unionist Peerage. Never in the history of the British 
Parliament (and it is saying a good deal) has there been a more 
disgraceful transaction than what is known throughout the 
country as “ the Great Betrayal,” which renders the responsible 
personages totally unfit to occupy the positions they have hitherto 
held, and if anything in public affairs were surprising we should 
be surprised that the Unionist Leaders should care to continue 
“leading.” Lord Lansdowne proceeded to issue his Scuttle 
manifesto, summoning his followers to acquiesce in the Parlia- 
ment Bill, lest there should be a creation of Peers, while the 
Scuttle press eclipsed its Cocoa confréres in blackguarding every 
peer who refused to don the white feather. But the gutter squirts 
of Fleet Street and Printing House Square, by daily use and 
abuse, lost all their power, and became positively useful by the 
indignation they aroused in “ bingeing up” the peers to do 
their duty. The chief sufferers were Black Michael (Lord Sts 
Aldwyn’s soubriquet), Lord Scamperdown and others, whom the 
Scuttle press exhorted to form a Judas Iscariot Party on the 
Unionist flank. Neither daily vilification of their motives, nor 
falsehoods as to their numbers, had the smallest effect on the 
No-Surrender peers, who regarded their traducers with the 
contempt they deserved, and realised more strongly than ever 
that the fate of Constitution, Government and Opposition, 
depended upon them alone now that Lord Curzon had persuaded 
his Leaders to follow his sinister and scandalous counsel. 


Wuen Englishmen mean business they dine, and the dinner to 
Lord Halsbury (July 26) was a great event. We are able to 
present our readers with a verbatim report of the 
admirable speeches delivered by men who had 
often spoken well before, but never so well as on that historic 
occasion when they were, at any rate for the time being, emanci- 
pated from the paralytic effect of Foozledom and Boozledom, and 
were engaged in no mere parliamentary game of Ins and Outs, 
but were simply concerned to uphold a great principle. By 
common consent it was one of the most striking political 
demonstrations of the last quarter of a century; it was no mere 
episode in an ephemeral conflict, but the opening of a new era 
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in the history of Unionism, in which men will be prepared to 
stick to the principles in which they believe, and to put aside 
those pitiful tactics and accursed opportunism which have been 
the ruin of Unionism. Even the Foozle Press dared not 
boycott the Halsbury Banquet, while the Boozle Press began to 
treat the movement seriously, and paid them the compliment of 
christening Lord Halsbury and his friends “ The Die-Hards,”’ 
presumably to distinguish them from the Die-Softs and the 
Fly-Hards. It was a tribute of respect, which is always accorded 
by men who stick to their guns to opponents who do the same. 
Lord Curzon and the Fly-Hards grew more furious day by day, 
while the Curzonese press foamed at the mouth and the pen, as 
evidence accumulated from all parts of the country that the 
ex-Viceroy had backed the wrong horse as the Unionist Party 
in the constituencies was heart and soul with Lord Halsbury 
and his colleagues. The action of Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne was regarded with unconcealable consternation. The 
former’s declaration: “I agree with the advice Lord Lansdowne 
has given his friends; with Lord Lansdowne I stand; with 
Lord Lansdowne I am ready, if need be, to fall,’ caused no 
small merriment, being popularly paraphrased: ‘“ With Lord 
Lansdowne I am determined to run away.” 


THE impotence of the Metropolitan Foozle Press was almost 
painful, while the Provincial Foozles were equally incapable 
of stampeding our sturdy rank and file. The 
Foozle : , : 
Folly Mandarins were terrified, and after their wont 
began backing down. Lord Lansdowne was daily 
issuing a list to the newspapers of the Noble Lords who were 
willing to bolt, and these heroes ultimately “totted up” to 
between three and four hundred. Meanwhile the Die-Hards lay 
low as to their numbers and names, a shrewd decision which 
caused further hysterics in Fleet Street. Nervous Radicals not 
unnaturally demanded that as Lord Lansdowne had capitulated 
and was prepared to pass the Parliament Bill, and ex hypothesi had 
come round to the Radical view of its merits, he should take the 
further step of pledging himself and his friends to support it in 
the Lobby, as otherwise it might be defeated by the Stalwarts 
and the common object of the Mandarins on both sides would be 
frustrated. Some of his followers were ready to respond to this 
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demand, and transports of enthusiasm were evoked in Printing 
House Square at the rumour that certain Scuttlers were 
developing into Renegades. Meanwhile the leadership of the 
party was clearly imperilled, and Lord Lansdowne felt con- 
strained to issue another ukase explaining that his former 
ukase had never contemplated that Unionist peers should 
vote for the Bill; they were only to abstain, 7.e., to run away; 
but Lord Camperdown and Co. not unnaturally argued, and 
probably Lord Curzon argued in the same way, though he dared 
not act on his own advice, “ either this measure should pass 
or should not pass. We are advised by our Leaders to allow it 
to pass; why not make assurance doubly sure by voting for it ? 
Lord Lansdowne’s tactics are incomprehensible to us; he does 
not seem to have the courage of his own convictions.” So the 
Judas Iscariot Party came into being. Who was responsible for 
it? Why, Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour, who were standing 
and falling and scuttling together, and it is certainly not for them 
or any of their followers to hurl the contumelious stone at those 
who went the whole hog. There was another development—an 
empty demonstration—essentially ridiculous from one point of 
view, but useful as showing the power of the Die-Hards, of 
whom the Fly-Hards were becoming terrified, and invaluable 
in exposing the Foozle Press, which after exhausting the 
resources of vituperation in denouncing the Die-Hards and 
extolling the Fly-Hards—many of whom at this stage of the 
proceedings are understood to have bought aeroplanes to 
propitiate the Daily Maid—now found itself compelled to 
do another right-about and support a Vote of Censure on the 
Government for its conduct over the Parliament Bill, which our 
precious Scuttle Press had been vociferously demanding should 
become law without an instant’s delay! And yet there are 
people who regard politics as dull ! 


Eacu succeeding day the No-Surrender Party gathered strength, 
and Lord Willoughby de Broke and Lord Lovat, who under- 
took the great burden of improvising an organisa- 


Strength of tion and whose devoted labours were described 


Nos : l 
joa" their fellow workers as “ beyond all praise,” 


were inundated with enthusiastic messages of 
support and encouragement from all that is vigorous and 
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vital in the Unionist Party throughout the United Kingdom. 
As might have been expected in any such manifestation, 
Birmingham was not backward, although as usual capital 
could be made out of the poor-spirited articles in the Birmingham 
Daily Post, which is no more entitled to speak for Birmingham 
than the Scuttle Press of London is entitled to speak in the name 
of the Metropolis. Mr. Chamberlain, the real representative 
of Birmingham, who, needless to say, was heart and soul 
with the Die-Hards, telegraphed on August 2 to Mr. Jesse 
Collings, who was presiding over a gathering of representative 
Liberal Unionists of the Midlands—“ I cordially support Lord 
Halsbury’s recent action, and approve entirely of the courage 
he has shown, and am sure the country will follow his lead. 
Birmingham ought not to be behind-hand at this time.” As 
we have seen, the Party Mandarins found it necessary to “do 
something,”’ and so about ten days after Scuttle orders had been 
issued from Lansdowne House, with the approval of Mr. Balfour, 
there came the comedy of comedies in the shape of a formal Vote 
of Censure on the Government moved by the Opposition Leaders, 
who were already pledged to unconditional surrender. However, as 
we have said, this demonstration was useful as a tribute to the 
power of the Die-Hards, and as evidence of the impotence of 
the Times and the rest of the Scuttle press which was 
engineering the Iscariot movement. It likewise helped to “ stop 
the rot”? which Lord Lansdowne’s action had caused among 
“natural rotters” and was no small encouragement to our 
fighting men, while it caused a severe attack of “ nerves” to the 
Boozle Party, who began to entertain doubts as to whether the 
Foozles were in a position “to deliver the goods” and carry 
out their pledges to pass the Parliament Bill through the 
House of Lords without a creation of Peers. 


We need scarcely trouble our readers with the debate on the 
vote of censure in either House, which was the usual sham fight 

__ between the appointed Mandarins—apart from 
Blackmail- the note of reality introduced by the Stalwarts. 
Mr. Balfour commands an unlimited amount of 
simulated indignation, and appeared to be jseri- 
ously angry with the Government. Mr. Asquith on his side is 
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equally adept at displaying resentment at imputations’ upon 
his honour, at which he is liable to become lachrymose, and 
the Boozle Press becomes equally lachrymose, when the plain 
fact is stated that the Prime Minister has sold his King and 
country, for which he cares nothing, to say nothing of his party, 
to Messrs. John Redmond and Patrick Ford. As it was already 
arranged between the two Unionist Leaders that the Parliament 
Bill should be placed on the Statute Book with all convenient 
speed and by common assent, or acquiescence, or whatever you 
choose to call it, their mutual recriminations on the Vote of 
Censure possessed the minimum of interest, and the same may 
be said of the mechanical majority, namely 119 (365 to 246) 
by which Mr. Balfour’s motion was rejected in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Asquith, “at the strong desire of the King,” read 
the extraordinary ultimatum which Ministers thought fit to present 
to their Sovereign on November 15, 1910 (November 16, according 
to Lord Crewe) at the time they advised the “ surprise” dissolution 
of Parliament. In Mr. Asquith’s words: 


When we sought to advise the King to dissolve Parliament, we accompanied 
our advice on November 15, 1910, with this statement : 

“His Majesty’s Ministers cannot take the responsibility of advising a disso- 
lution unless they may understand that in the event of the policy of the 
Government being approved by an adequate majority in the new House of 
Commons his Majesty will be ready to exercise his Constitutional powers, which 
may involve the prerogative of creating Peers if needed to secure that effect shall 
be given to the decision of the country, His Majesty’s Ministers are fully alive 
to the importance of keeping the name of the King out of the sphere of party 
and electoral controversy. (Ministerial cheers.) They take upon themselves, 
as is their duty, the entire and exclusive responsibility for the policy which they 
would place before the electorate, His Majesty will doubtless agree that it 
would be inadvisable in the interests of the State that any communication of the 
intentions of the Crown should be made public unless and until the actual 
occasion should arise.” 

That was the communication made by the Cabinet on November 15 to his 
Majesty. 

According to the Premier, the King, “ after careful consideration 
of all the circumstances past and present, and after discussing 
the matter in all its bearings with myself and with my noble friend 
and colleague, Lord Crewe, felt he had no alternative but to 
assent to the advice of the Cabinet. Accordingly on November 
18, 1910, two days later, I announced to this House we had 
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advised the King, and he had accepted our advice, to dissolve 
the then Parliament.” And in answering a question on that same 
day, Mr. Asquith had used this language: “The King 
stands aloof from all our political and electoral conflicts, and it 
is the duty of all his Majesty’s subjects, and his Ministers in 
particular, to maintain and secure his absolute detachment 
from the arena of party politics.’ Mr. Asquith’s idea of keeping 
the King clear of party politics is to deliver him menacing ultima- 
tums probably drafted by Mr. Redmond, and exclusively dis- 
cussed with Mr. Asquith himself and Lotd Crewe, who probably 
informed the King that he would be acting unconstitutionally 
in consulting any one else. The isolation and loneliness of Kings 
surrounded by treacherous or craven counsellors is not the least 
ominous feature of this melancholy episode. 


THE censure debate in the House of Lords (which took place on 
the day following that in the Commons, viz., August 8) was in 
Lord Crewe’s’” respect an outrage. It was opened by the arch- 
Apologetics Scuttler, Earl Curzon of Kedleston, whose flam- 

boyant oratory becomes a weariness of the flesh, 
and we do not propose to inflict any of his cheap heroics upon 
our readers. Happily it was “‘ made good”’ by the seconder, Lord 
Halsbury, whose sincere and sterling accents refreshed the 
House. The chief interest of the debate, apart from the admir- 
able speech of Lord Selborne, was Lord Crewe’s pitiable account 
of the “ negotiations with the King,” which, unlike Lord Lans- 
downe, we are unable to regard as gospel, but which is nevertheless 
interesting owing to its divergence in tone from Mr. Asquith’s 
previous account elsewhere, for which it read like an apology. 
Our mushroom Marquis did not for one moment pretend 
to be proud of the part played by himself and his colleagues 
in reference to the King, which he accurately described as 
“odious.” According to Lord Crewe, it was on November 16 
of last year that, accompanied by the Prime Minister, he crept 
to Buckingham Palace to acquaint the Sovereign with “ the 
decision which the Cabinet had agreed to.” It is not surprising 
to learn, after Mr. Asquith’s offensive performance in the 
Commons, that the King had given leave for this very 
different version to be produced in the House of Lords though 
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even now we have not the whole story which would place his 
Majesty’s advisers in a still more “ odious” light. 

I have his Majesty’s leave to state what occurred, because, since this question 
of that interview has been made the subject of so much comment, the King 
naturally desires the facts should be plainly stated. The effect of the interview 
was that we ascertained his Majesty’s view that if the opinion of the country 
were clearly ascertained upon the Parliament Bill, in the last resort the creation 
of Peers might be the only remedy and might be the only way of concluding the 
dispute. His Majesty faced the contingency and entertained the suggestion as 
a possible one with natural, and, if I may be permitted to use the phrase, in my 
opinion, with legitimate reluctance, His Majesty, however, naturally enter- 
tained the feeling—a feeling which we entirely shared—that if we resigned our 
offices, having as we had a large majority in the House of Commons, the only 
result could be an immediate dissolution, in which case it would be practically 
impossible, however anxious we naturally should be, to keep the Crown out of 
the controversy. The mixing up of the Crown in a controversy such as that 
would naturally be most distasteful to its illustrious wearer, who we may regard 
as the first guardian of its prestige. But it could be scarcely more distasteful 
even to his Majesty than myself and my colleagues, for reasons which I need 
not, I am sure, dilate upon. But it is altogether inaccurate, and I might use a 
stronger phrase, to say that at that time we asked his Majesty for guarantees. 


The Vote of Censure on the Government was carried in the House of 
Lords by a majority of 214 (282 to 68), a large number of Scuttlers 
assembling for the purpose of salving their conscience for the 
betrayal of their duties to which they were already pledged. It 
is astonishing that a man of ability like Lord Curzon, who however 
is presumably destitute of all sense of honour, should exhaust his 
lungs one day in condemning the Government for their “ gross 
violation of Constitutional liberty,” while two days later he should 
exhaust his legs in order not to outvote the Government which 
had perpetrated this unspeakable crime. 


MEANWHILE the Die-Hards had carried their case before the public, 
magnificent meetings being held in Chelsea and Holborn on the 
rT Friday before the August Bank Holiday, perhaps 
rue ° ° 
Loyalty the most unsuitable day in the year for such 

gatherings, but the attendance and response to 
the patriotic appeals of the leaders in this great fight left nothing 
to be desired. Lord Lovat, for whose great gifts the crisis 
found full scope, presided at the Chelsea Town Hall, where 
Lord Halsbury was greeted with the utmost enthusiasm and 
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delighted his audience by a characteristic speech.’ He was 
effectually supported by Lord Milner and Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, who has never spoken so well as during the past month. 
We earnestly trust that all our Stalwarts, Front Benchers no 
less than Back Benchers, are finally emancipated from those fatal 
hypnotic influences which have caused a general paralysis of our 
Party and that Mr. Walter Long’s somewhat equivocal lectures 
may be allowed to answer themselves. Sir Edward Carson 
and Lord Hugh Cecil contented themselves with seconding 
the vote of thanks at Chelsea, the former declaring that 
that any Unionist Peers who voted for the Government in the 
coming fateful Division in the House of Lords, would be just 
as much “ puppet Peers” and “ blacklegs”’ as those whom Mr. 
Asquith was ready to advise the King to make. At Holborn 
there was another splendid rally at which the speaking was beyond 
praise, and it would be difficult to award the palm where Lord 
Selborne, Mr. Wyndham, Lord Willoughby de Broke, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. F. E. Smith were all at their very best. Mr. 
Smith was inimitable on the weathercock press. Lord Willoughby 
de Broke said the word in season about Party loyalty. “ Loyalty 
to the official heads of the Party in Parliament was entirely remote, 
and quite out of proportion to the magnitude of the issue we are 
considering to-day. There is a distinction between what people 
call the Unionist Party in Parliament and the great Tory Con- 
servative Unionist principles which are implanted deep down 
in the minds of the people of this country, and of which official 
Unionism in Parliament is and should be the correct expression. 
I say that as soon as the official heads of the Unionist Party 
in Parliament are not prepared to take the means that we consider 
to be the only means for securing the constitution, the Conservative 
and Constitutional Party in the country will have to combine 
and work out its own salvation.” This is sound doctrine and true 
loyalty which we trust will be assimilated by the entire No- 
Surrender Party in both Houses. Any attempt by whomsoever 
made to replace our heads under the Balfourian yoke is doomed 
to failure. B. M. G. 
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MrnisTERS were restless and alarmed by the steady determination 
of the Die-Hards, whom from the outset they had elected to treat 
as mere bluffers like themselves. Ministerial policy 
varied from day to day. At one moment their 
sea-green and incorruptible organ, the Westminster 
Gazette, published special articles on the coming charge of the 
400 Peers, and the Cocoa Press cackled in chorus. Then the 
entire Ministerial Press sank into a whisper, overcome by the 
grotesqueness of its own policy, and meekly suggested that batches 
of 50 puppets or 100 blackleg barons might be adequate 
to do the deed. We confess to considerable curiosity as to the 
communications, whether written or verbal, direct or indirect, 
between the ‘‘ opposing” Front Benches at this critical period, 
before the final decision, described as “‘ daring”’ by the Foozle- 
Boozle Press, was reached by our intrepid Premier, namely to 
allow the Parliament Bill to return shorn of the Lansdowne 
amendments to take its chance in the Upper House without the 
creation of one solitary Peer. Was this “daring” or “ collusion?” 
Had Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour given guarantees that 
an adequate cohort of Unionist renegades should be held in 
readiness to cast in their lot with the Demagogues and defeat 
the Die-Hards who, be it remembered, ultimately polled twice 
or thrice as many votes in the final division as the “ well-informed” 
idiots who haunt the Lobby and regale the public with tit-bits 
of misinformation anticipated. The renegades mysteriously 
expanded at the eleventh hour. Lord Halsbury and his followers, 
as we shall see, defeated the Ministerial Peers so piteously appealed 
to for support by Lord Morley of Blackburn, as also the Bishops 
who sacrificed the right to the expedient, but the Iscariots were 
too many for them. Comment was aroused by Mr. Balfour’s 
significant departure for Bad Gastein on the morning of the 
eventful division. Was he disgusted with his own folly in sound- 
ing a Scuttle, as he is anxious that Die-Hards should now believe, 
or had he “ settled up” with the Premier and consequently knew 
that the Parliament Bill would be carried by Unionist votes, 
that the crisis would be over, and that consequently there was 
nothing to detain him in London as would have been the case 
had the Parliament Bill been rejected as it must have been 


without those Unionist votes. On either theory it was not a 
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brilliant performance on the part of “a Leader who means to 
lead,” as Mr. Balfour described himself at Sheffield eight 
years ago. 


Tue fateful debate which was destined to decide many other 
questions besides the Parliame:.: will opened in the House of 

, Lords on Wednesday, August 9, when the 
sinpeieaiamamans Lord President of the Council—the designation 
under which Mr. John Morley now conceals himself—in a 
singularly jejune speech, moved that ‘“‘the Commons Reasons 
for disagreeing to (sic) several of the Lords’ amendments” 
should now be considered, after which Lord Lansdowne delivered 
a speech which excited the ecstatic encomiums of the Cocoa Press, 
reiterating that he had nailed the white flag to the Unionist 
Front Bench and was bent on an unconditional surrender to 
the Cocoa claims. There was not a single argument in the 
speech. The titular Leader of the Opposition had been com- 
pletely bluffed by his “opponents” into believing that any 
opposition to the Parliament Bill would involve an instantaneous 
swamping creation of peers, which would enable the Govern- 
ment to carry any Radical Bill at any moment. It was a 
purely opportunist utterance with no reference to principle or any 
recognition of the Peers’ trusteeship of the people. It was the 
kind of utterance that chills and kills political enthusiasm, and 
abundantly explains the shrunk and shrivelled condition to 
which the Unionist forces had been reduced prior to the Halsbury 
movement. As we have said, Lord Lansdowne was bluffed by 
his opponents into believing what they wanted him to believe; 
he never for a moment stopped to inquire whether he was dealing 
with men capable of speaking the truth when a political object 
was to be gained by doing the contrary. That is what is so 
hopeless about a great gentleman like Lord Lansdowne. He 
believes anything and everything issuing from the lips of the 
Prime Minister, the Home Secretary, the Lord President of 
the Council, the Secretary of State for India, the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland, &c. &c., simply because he is accustomed to 
associate the occupation of great offices of State with persons like 
himself, who don’t even understand the meaning of the word 
“bluff,” and are totally incapable of coping with your; highly 
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developed Demagogue, who is frequently a mere “ factory of 
falsehood”? in his own graphic language. We don’t ask that 
our leaders should themselves trade in lies, but we vehemently 
protest against their treating the present Premier as virtue 
personified, or the Lord Advocate of Scotland as another 
George Washington. 


Tue facility with which the House of Lords was bamboozled by 
gross misstatements of fact concerning the Royal prerogative by 
the Ministry of Mendacity proves to demonstra- 
tration that it is a vastly inferior Second Chamber 
to what it was generally believed to be by its supporters in the 
country. Possibly some Peers wanted to believe what they knew 
to be untrue, and, as we have seen, Lord Lansdowne himself 
went beyond the permissible in persuading the House of Lords 
to agree to the Third Reading of the Parliament Bill on the 
assumption that he intended to adhere to his own amendments 
at a time when, to put it mildly, capitulation was in his mind. 
It is impossible for any Party to win on “ tactics,’ which 
means that whenever timid men think they have a chance 
of being beaten they will run away. To the inquiry why it was 
that “ whereas in 1909 we made a stiff fight over the Finance 
Bill of that year, we are not ready to make a stiff fight now,” 
the Opposition Leader answered: “My answer is that in 1909 
we fought to the end because we knew that we had a chance 
of success. Although our success fell short of our hopes and 
expectations, we succeeded at any rate to this extent, that we 
were able to put the Finance Bill before the country, with 
the result that a great part of the colossal majority of the 
Government of the day was wiped out of existence. But in 
this case we are unable to force an election. We know, or at 
least I know, that we have no means of preventing this Bill 
from finding a place on the Statute Book.” Is this the spirit to 
which the British Empire owes its existence. Is every English- 
man to surrender when he runs any risk of being beaten? Does 
principle play no part in politics? Even on his own opportunist 
ground Lord Lansdowne is not invulnerable. The postpone- 
ment of the Budget was an act of courage which received 
its reward in the shape of a Unionist victory resulting in a 
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net gain of over a hundred seats, reducing the Government to 
a state of chaos, bewilderment, and humiliation, which, unfor- 
tunately, was not followed up. Our leaders seem too anxious 
to perpetuate the régime of the Demagogues, or at any rate 
to make things easy for them. The second election of 1910 
was less successful than the first because in the meantime 
Unionists had allowed themselves to be inveigled into last 
year’s “constitutional bamboozle Conference,” at which they 
were kept in play until it suited their opponents to dissolve 
Parliament. Nor has Lord Lansdowne any right to say that 
the Parliament Bill must be placed on the Statute Book until 
he has seriously tried to prevent it. It has become law because 
he so willed it. He sneered at Lord Willoughby de Broke’s 
suggestion that the introduction of new peers should be resisted 
by main force, as he preferred “ Parliamentary methods,” “and 
in a case of this kind I doubt whether your lordships would 
achieve much or add greatly to the credit and reputation of 
this House if you were to resort to unparliamentary methods, 
such as often-repeated adjournments and various technical modes 
of opposing the accomplishment of the policy of his Majesty’s 
Government. I am convinced that such attempts would be 
unsuccessful, and would probably be much misunderstood in 
the country.” 


CERTAINLY there is no room for misunderstanding the official 
Scuttle policy. The doom of the House of Lords has been 
— pronounced by the overwhelming majority of the 
Siete Peers who deliberately shirked a plain duty. 
Réle The people of this country have no use for a 

Second Chamber which rejects a measure like the 
Budget of 1909 because they believed it touched their pockets, 
and swallows the infinitely more disastrous and damnable Parlia- 
ment Bill of 1909 because they feared its rejection might 
diminish their social prestige by an addition to their numbers. 
Lord Lansdowne is above such considerations; but with the 
deus ex machina of the plot, Lord Curzon—a Coronation earl 
—and Viscount Midleton, it was otherwise. Lord Midleton 
was horrified at a possible influx of viscounts; Lord Curzon 
was appalled at the prospect of further earls. Lord Curzon 
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“ nobbled ” Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour, and through 
their feebleness the Party became committed to what the man 
in the street regards as a cowardly and snobbish policy. Lord 
Curzon’s offence is peculiarly rank, because, in addition to 
working for the policy of “Scuttle” and intriguing with the 
Press on its behalf, he delivered a series of ‘‘ No Surrender” 
speeches at private lunches and public dinners from February 
onwards, calculated, if not designed, to mislead his audiences 
into the belief that he was a Stalwart among Stalwarts. The 
Saturday Review (August 19) refers to the prevalent rumour 
“that Lord Curzon was actively canvassing Unionist peers on 
the day of the division on the Parliament Bill to vote with the 
Government.” Our contemporary charitably adds: “ We decline 
absolutely to believe this; Lord Curzon is not capable of it. But 
the report is going about, and we mention it that Lord Curzon 
may deny it, and so stop its spreading. Silence will not kill a 
slander, as we at any rate regard it, of this kind.” Should Lord 
Curzon issue any denial of this allegation, that, though 
not prepared to play the Iscariot himself, he advised 
his friends to undertke the beau réle, we trust that his démenti 
may be somewhat more convincing than his abortive effort 
to explain away his notorious “fighting” speech in Berkeley 
Square early in the year, which made a great impression on all 
who heard it because it sounded sincere, when in ringing accents 
he challenged the Government “‘ to make their five hundred peers, 
and become the laughing-stock of every democracy in the civilised 
world.” 


Ir Lord Curzon was ready to stomach five hundred new creations 
in the winter, why did he turn at the possible creation of a 
hundred or two hundred in the month of August— 
or even of five hundred? The Lancet attributes 
the vagaries of the strikers to the prolonged heat 
wave; perhaps the performances of our politicians are to besimilarly 
accounted for. Lord Curzon was in the running as a possible 
future leader of the Unionist Party. Where is he to-day? Echo 
answers: ‘‘ Where?” In his ingenuous réle of self-appointed 
protector of the Asquith Cabinet, Lord Lansdowne artlessly 
inquired in the speech already quoted: ‘“‘ What is the situation 
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as it presents itself to the minds of many of those whose 
opinion I greatly respect? They know, and we know, that 
his Majesty’s Government are extremely reluctant to create 
peers.” So they are, and for a very good reason; your 
bluffer is always reluctant to put his cards on the table. 
And Lord Lansdowne’s conception of the duty of the 
Leader of the Opposition is apparently to save the face of the 
Government. We have travelled far from the days when Lord 
Randolph Churchill declared, “It is the duty of an Opposition to 
oppose.” The speaker added: ‘‘ That [v.e. the reluctance of the 
Government to create peers] has been freely admitted by Lord 
Crewe last night. There are all the difficulties of the selection— 
formidable, I should think—of the selection of five hundred 
gentlemen whose fidelity is to remain beyond suspicion for 
eighteen months or two years. Nor can I bring myself to believe 
that any members of his Majesty's Government desire that the 
name of the Government should be handed down to posterity in 
connection with so violent an outrage upon the Constitution. 
The matter was well summed up by Lord Crewe last night, when 
he said that the whole of this business was odious to him.” If 
we may be permitted to say so, Lord Lansdowne is astounding. 
In the first place he swallows the grotesque legend of the five 
hundred peers, a figure which no responsible Radical has ever 
dared to quote or to suggest in any public utterance; secondly, he 
deems that the whole duty of an Opposition consists in sacrificing 
themselves in order that a peculiarly detestable Government 
may be whitewashed by the historian. The Unionist Party 
apparently lives to oblige Lord Crewe, who somewhat late in the 
day is agonised by the thought that in due time his son and 
heir might find himself a member of an assembly containing 
conspicuous ‘“‘ bounders” created by his distinguished father in 
pursuance of the “ odious” advice tendered to a Sovereign in 
order that a needy, greedy gang of briefless barristers, speculative 
solicitors, renegade peers, and political adventurers, dependent on 
the goodwill of John Redmond and Patrick Ford, might retain 
their salaries in the year of our Lord 1911. 
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Taat is apparently the whole policy of the Unionist Party as 
expounded by Lord Lansdowne, and indignantly repudiated by 
every Unionist of flesh and blood. Then followed 
the usual attempt to drag in the name of the 
Sovereign. Lord Lansdowne inquired: “If it 
(the creation of Peers) was odious to the noble Marquess 
{Lord Crewe], may we not rest assured that it was also 
odious to the Sovereign? In every line of the account last 
night by Lord Crewe of the communications which had passed 
between Ministers and his Majesty, in every line of that, I 
must say, pathetic story, it appeared clear that the course 
recommended was one that his Majesty was most reluctant 
to adopt, and one which he would only adopt if no other 
course was left open to him by his advisers.” This passage 
again provokes comment. The Government of this country 
depends not only upon his Majesty's Ministers exercising their 
duties with a sense of responsibility and with due regard to national 
interests, but also upon his Majesty’s Opposition doing the same. 
Much stress is laid by Opposition orators upon the pathetic 
position occupied by the King, and upon the cruelly inconsiderate 
treatment he received from those who owed him special duties 
under special circumstances. But how far have the Opposition 
assisted the King? Nothing will induce us, under any circum- 
stances, to criticise his Majesty’s action, because we don’t know 
the whole story, but only what it has suited mendacious dema- 
gogues to tell us. We recall Bismarck’s dictum, “It is easier to 
deceive a Sovereign than a Parliament,” and we remember that 
the King on his tragic accession to the Throne was surrounded 
by a gang of blackmailing blackguards determined on their 
pound of flesh, while there were ‘‘sympathetic”’ persons at 
Court anxious, owing to political prejudice, to promote the 
projects of the Demagogues, and perhaps tempted not only 
to misrepresent the existing position, but to mislead his Majesty 
on matters of fact concerning the attitude of his illustrious 
predecessor. Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne must have been 
apprised of the Sovereign’s position. They knew or ought to 
have known the men he had to deal with; they knew the men 
he had about him; they knew the outsiders seeking an oppor- 
tunity of ‘‘ queering” the Constitutional pitch. Did either of 
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them at any time seek to enlighten his Majesty as to;the truth, as 
was surely the duty of responsible statesmen at such a juncture? 
That Mr.%fAsquith never suggested any consultation with his 
opponents is entirely in keeping with his character, and the 
detestable transaction in which he was engaged, namely, in 


putting the Crown up to auction, and knocking it down to the 
lowest bidder. 


But the Unionist leaders had a duty to perform. They had no 
excuse for ignoring the character of their opponents, with whom 

they had sat in conference for several months, 
From Ther- 1, experience that should have taught them that 
saan yle to there was no dirty trick the Government were not 

sdowne ae ; 

Sian prepared to play. The future historian will probe 

the history of the past year, and he will want 
to know why on the breakdown of the Constitutional Con- 
ference and the “surprise” election, which, as Mr. Henry 
Lygon points out in his instructive article, “Had,” was 
decided upon before that fiasco, the Leaders of the Opposition 
never volunteered to assist the Sovereign. The fact is, as may be 
gathered from everything they have said and done, Lord Lans- 
downe and Mr. Balfour are respectively and perpetually “ had” 
by Lord Crewe and Mr. Asquith. It never occurred to either 
Opposition Leader to ascertain the truth at headquarters con- 
cerning the possible creation of Peers upon which Ministerial 
statements were designedly misleading until the eleventh hour. 
Our leaders meekly accepted the “surprise” election and 
chopped and changed on the eve of the polls, with the result 
that the Unionists appeared before the country without any 
policy on any question, and afterwards drifted into the deplorable 
position from which they were only aroused by Mr. Asquith’s 
bombshell of July 20, when for the first time great, wise, and 
eminent men who move and live and have their being in Parlia- 
mentary politics realised the possibility of a substantial creation 
of peers, and thereupon resolved—although they had encouraged 
their Party to do the opposite—to capitulate to the enemy when 
the engagement had hardly begun. The advocates of Scuttle are 
hypersensitive as to the epithets applied to their conduct, and any 
suggestion of poltroonery is furiously resented. Let them select 
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their own adjective and describe the Lansdowne House policy in 
any words they please. There were three hundred men at 
Thermopyle ; considerably more responded to the Lansdowne 
call to disarm. The latter would have us regard them as the 
more heroic body of the two. Can we? 


Ir is the Whig habit of compromise which has been the undoing 
of Unionism, and this particular “compromise” was simply 
surrender. Ministers as we know “ toe the line” to 


NewsPaPers Mr, John Redmond and Patrick Ford, the official 


Wewspapers Opposition “toes the line ” to the Ministers. 

Wherein lies the moral difference between them ? 
What future can a Party have under such guidance? What 
prospect is there of defeating Home Rule under men who 
tamely acquiesce in the Parliament Bill, which, as the Prime 
Minister has bluntly declared, automatically involves Home 
Rule? It is not to the lLansdownes, the Curzons, the 
Balfours, and the Midletons that Unionists will look in 
the great struggle immediately in front of us, but to that 
group of men who have shown themselves faithful to principle 
amidst the hurricane of abuse heaped upon them by the 
Foozle-Boozle Press—between whom, it must be admitted, 
there is this striking difference, namely, that the Boozle Press 
was fighting for the Boozle solution of the Constitutional problem, 
while the Foozle Press wantonly and shamelessly abandoned 
the Foozle position and stampeded into the Boozle camp, where it 
completely out-Boozled the Boozles in vilifying the Grand Old Man 
and his gallant colleagues. Happily it has so grossly discredited 
itself by its conduct during the recent crisis that it will be many 
years before it counts for anything in the Unionist Party, though 
as soon as the Die-Hards revealed unexpected strength and elicited 
the enthusiasm of the man in the street all the Times-servers 
who had vied with one another in blackening their characters 
became only too anxious to black their boots. Per contra it 
would be impossible to overrate the services of the Morning Post, 
the Daily Express, the Pall Mall Gazette, the Globe, the Saturday 
Review, and last, but by no means least, the Observer, which set 
forth the real facts day by day with the utmost ability and force, 
and completely nullified the poisonous malignity of their con- 
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temporaries who were spitting venom from the Boozle camp. 
There has been some discussion as to whether the palm for scuttling 
should be awarded to the Times or the Daily Telegraph; we 
understand, however, that our esteemed contemporary of Welling- 
ton Street, the Spectator, claims to have been the first to “ find 
salvation ” on the Parliament Bill, and to turn its back on previous 
convictions, which, unless our memory serves us false, at one time 
took the form of didactic articles explaining to the Peers that the 
swamping of their House need have no terrors for them, and, 
like Lord Curzon, after the last General Election the Spectator 
adopted as its motto, “‘ Let them make their five hundred peers,” 
though it subsequently became more Iscariot than the Iscariots. 
With the Daily Telegraph, which is now as rotten in home affairs 
as it has been untrustworthy in foreign affairs since the death 
of Mr. Iwan Miiller, we dealt last month. 


THE plight of the Times is piteous. Of old, our leading journal 
had some claim to its proud title, as on big national issues it was 
The Debacle not afraid to lead, but nowadays it seems to 

have sunk into the lamentable position of being a 
demi-semi-official organ of Foozle-cum-Boozle, while upon many 
questions it is months, if not years, behind the times. We 
shall not be surprised if it repeats its present réle over Home 
Rule, but forewarned is forearmed, and no intelligent Unionist 
will henceforward pay the smallest attention to the thunder or 
rather the pellets of Printing House Square. The Times has 
long been a snake in the grass, and now it has come out in the 
open Unionists know where they are. As a Ministerial organ it will 
be tolerable. It has contributed one “ gem” to the crisis, namely, 
the application of the word “ patriotic” to the renegade Unionist 
peers who carried the Parliament Bill against their own convic- 
tions. Doubtless a year hence the Z'imes will encourage another 
group of “ patriotic” Unionists to carry Home Rule. It opens 
up an interesting vista of possibilities, and the new definition of 
patriotism is worth preserving—a patriot being a man who votes 
against his conscience in order to help a Government he detests 
in carrying a Bill he abhors. Not the least noteworthy incident 
of the year was Lord Lansdowne’s effort vid his Reconstitution 
Bill to equalise political parties in the House of Lords. Even 
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in his final “scuttle” speech, already quoted, he declared, 
“T believe I am only expressing a feeling shared by the 
large majority of the members of this House when I say 
that most of us would gladly welcome an accession of new 
members representing new interests, professions not at present 
represented, men who would give to this House and to our 
debates a certain novelty and freshness, in which perhaps those 
debates are at present lacking.’ Under his own Bill only one- 
third of the reconstituted House was to be chosen by the present 
House of Lords: “ I do not think you could have much stronger 
evidence that this House is not penetrated by those exclusive 
feelings that are sometimes imputed to us.” Then in the name 
of all that is conceivable we repeat the question which has been 
asked a hundred times and never answered, Why not grasp the 
golden opportunity offered by Ministers who, ex hypothesi, had 
obtained the King’s leave to introduce a large body of outsiders 
of different opinions from the present majority of the House of 
Lords, belonging to a Party grossly under-represented in the 
House of Lords, whose addition would have added greatly to 
the authority of that assembly, and who would have been 
invaluable allies in working for the recovery of those elementary 
rights appertaining to all Second Chambers in serious com- 
munities, of which the House of Lords is robbed by the 
Parliament Bill ? 


OrriciaL Unionism is simply stupefying; all the more because 
some of the guilty parties pretend that they have sacrificed them- 
a selves in order to help the Monarchy, whereas they 

have done precisely the opposite. From the point 
of view of the Crown there was something to be said for 
the King’s action as the real reformer of the House of Lords, 
and it may be assumed that his Majesty would have insisted 
on suitable creations, thus strengthening his own position and 
that of the Second Chamber, whose glaring weakness lies in its 
overwhelming Unionist preponderance, from which no advantage 
accrues to the country because the Unionist Party is too timid 
to use its strength, too anxious to conciliate implacable enemies, 
who are no less determined to destroy to-day the “suspensive”’ 
veto of the Peers than they were bent yesterday on destroying 
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its “absolute” veto, which after all merely consisted in prevent- 
ing the passing of revolutionary measures behind the back and 
against the will of the people. What does the House of Lords 
gain by committing suicide? What has the Crown gained by 
the folly of the House of Lords ? 


Lorp LansDowNE was actually driven under the stress of his 
home-made humiliation to attach serious importance to the paper 
Lord safeguards in the Parliament Bill, forgetting that 
Knollys paper safeguards can be abolished as easily as 

they are created when once you set up Single- 
Chamber despotism such as that now established, thanks to the 
collusion of our leaders with our enemies. We have also to 
complain of the disingenuousness with which he harped on the 
position of the Peers, flooded by “an overwhelming Liberal 
majority,” a prospect of which there has never been the remotest 
possibility. Had the Demagogues ever been in a position to 
capture the House of Lords as well as the House of Commons 
through the instrumentality of the Royal Prerogative, no power 
on earth could have restrained them. They are bluffers, though 
they have doubtless been assisted in their bluff by Lord Knollys, 
an ardent Radical, whose mischievous activities Unionists are as 
much entitled to resent as would be the Radicals supposing 
the parts were reversed and an active Tory courtier were 
helping our Party to violate the Constitution by an impudent 
misuse of the King’s name. Suspicions of Lord Knollys 
are confirmed by the adulation of which he is the object 
in the Radical Press. Like many men before him, he may 
well exclaim, “Save me from my friends.” In his account of 
“the last scene in the drama of the Parliament Bill” the Parlia- 
mentary correspondent of the Daily Chronicle observed: “ All 
through the debate Lord Willoughby de Broke was flitting about 
from place to place to inspirit the rebel peers and to fortify them 
in their determination to hold out in the last ditch.” All honour 
to Lord Willoughby de Broke for thus openly discharging his duty 
asa peer. But the Daily Chronicle incautiously adds : “‘ Another 
peer of a very different stamp from Lord Willoughby, with 
his M.F.H. outlook on life [whatever that may mean], was also 
active in the background [our italics]. I refer to the sage, courtly, 
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and venerable Lord Knollys, for long years the friend and the 
trusted Counsellor of Kings.” 7 


We will not quarrel over the epithets, though we doubt whether 
they would be applied from the same quarter in the event of the 
Party positions being reversed. This tribute con- 
firms the view that backstairs intrigue of a 
peculiarly objectionable kind played no small part in passing this 
infamous Bill, which, be it remembered, places the Crown as well as 
every other institution at the mercy of an intoxicated majority of 
one Member of Parliament. What would Radicals say if Court 
intrigue secured the passage of a Tariff Reform Bill, or a Com- 
pulsory Military Service Bill? Surely they would maintain, what 
we do not hesitate to maintain, that profoundly as we respect and 
revere the Monarchy, and deep as is the regard of all loyal 
Englishmen for the person of the Sovereign, and much as we 
sympathise with him in the cruel dilemma in which he has been 
placed by brazen Demagogues and craven and perfidious coun- 
sellors, the time has long since passed when our national destinies 
can be directed by the understrappers of Buckingham Palace. 
There is no room for Lord Knollys in the British Constitu- 
tion. The last occasion upon which anything of the kind 
occurred was over Fox’s India Bill, and from that day to this 
it has been common ground between the Parties that it should 
never be allowed to recur. King George, we may be sure, is 
entirely innocent of the misuse of his name during this shameful 
episode, and the real pathos and isolation of his position, as 
indeed of all Sovereigns, lies in the tremendous barrier erected 
by interested parties between a Monarch and the truth. In 
old days it was occasionally blurted out by some chartered 
libertine in cap and bells, but the recent crisis reveals the prodigious 
difficulty of getting the truth through the thicket of political 
and other intriguers surrounding a Sovereign, Constitutional 
or otherwise. So far as the public are aware, the views of the 
Unionist Party, representing at least nine-twentieths of the 
population, were never laid before his Majesty either at the 
time the Ministry of Demagogues wrung from their reluctant 
Sovereign some promise to carry the Parliament Bill last 
November, or since that date, until after the reception of Mr. 
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Asquith’s threatening letter of July 20 by Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne, who thereupon threw up the sponge, and it was, so 
to speak, as white-flaggers that they subsequently went to 
Buckingham Palace in company with another white-flagger, Lord 
Lansdowne’s relative, the Duke of Devonshire, after which—we 
know nothing except what we have read in the newspapers— 
his Majesty had the opportunity of hearing the views of Lord 
St. Aldwyn, who represents no one in the Unionist Party, not 
even himself, because although, according to his friends in the 
Radical Press, he was prepared to organise the Unionist Iscariots, 
he speedily abandoned that task, possibly because he realised 
that such action might be viewed amiss in the Tewkesbury Division 
of Gloucestershire, for which his son sits. It will, we think, be 
agreed on all hands, by Radicals as well as Unionists that the 
staff work at Buckingham Palace left much to be desired. It 
should be some one’s function under our curious system to lay 
the facts before the King—his Majesty could hardly be ex- 
pected to find them in the Press, because for about a fortnight 
there was a famine in truth—as regards the political situation, 
which is not controlled by the action of the particular Caucus 
in power or the particular Caucus representing the official Oppo- 
sition, but to an increasing degree by various conflicting forces, 
some of which are obviously more important than the two 
political hierarchies locked in a permanent sham fight. 


Lorp LanspowneE cheerfully denies that Unionists “ are always 
going to remain in Opposition. I do not for a moment believe 
that the country is going to sit down patiently 
for an indefinite time under the despotism which 
is being established by noble lords opposite; and 
when the time comes for the Party which now sits on this side of the 
House to cross over, we shall no doubt consider it our duty to 
address ourselves to the great task of Constitutional reform. We 
shall have to deal with the composition of the House of Lords, the 
relations of the two Houses, and the limitation of the Royal 
Prerogative. When that time comes I am free to confess that 
I think it would be a serious misfortune to us if we found our- 
selves confronted by an obstinate and perhaps obstructive 
Radical majority in this House.” It is hardly worth repeating 
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what has been said ad nauseam, that our titular Leaders have 
done everything to relegate their Party to permanent Oppo- 
sition, and their promise to repeal the Parliament Bill and 
revise the Constitution is simply moonshine in the face of the 
fact that the Parliament Bill has been placed on the Statute 
Book by their own followers. There was much more about the 
creation of mythical peers, which has been palmed off on Unionist 
simpletons. Then came Lord Lansdowne’s serio-comic declaration 
that “this is the beginning of a struggle which may last 
for many years, and of which some of us who are here to-night 
may not see the end. It is a struggle which we shall pursue 
with unrelenting energy so long as life and health and spirit 
are given to us. We may be worsted in this encounter, but 
we are not going to be annihilated, and when our turn comes 
it will be our business to rebuild upon the ruins of the Constitution 
which you have wrecked a new Constitution more appropriate 
to the spirit of the age in which we live. In that great task 
we shall want all our resources, all our fighting strength, and 
above all a united Party.” This is opera-bouffe, because the 
speaker is a joint wrecker of the Constitution, which he will 
never have an opportunity of rebuilding; and not only is he 
a wrecker, but a determined, if not enthusiastic, wrecker, 
because the Duke of Devonshire subsequently hinted during 
the debate that unless the House of Lords passed the Parliament 
Bill Lord Lansdowne would find his position untenable, and it 
has since been positively announced in both Foozle and Boozle 
organs that had Lord Halsbury prevailed both the two Unionist 
Leaders would have retired from their respective positions. 
We suspect that this was one of those retrospective resig- 
nations by which the British public are electrified from time 
to time. Quidnuncs have since endeavoured to make our flesh 
creep by predicting some sensational announcement from Bad 
Gastein or North Berwick, and some of Mr. Balfour’s sycophants 
are alleged to be contemplating a demonstration in his honour 


this autumn, which may be emphasised or preceded by a bogus 
retirement, 
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We have devoted much space to explaining and criticising the 
Scuttle Policy, and must pass rapidly towards the great dénoue- 
Stal ment. The No-Surrender Peers, one and all, did 
wart ; : ; , 

Speaking splendidly during the two days debate in the Lords 

(August 9 and 10); and it is beyond all shadow of 
doubt that had there been anything approaching a Die-Hard move- 
ment in the House of Commons this infamous Bill would never have 
had the ghost of a chance of reaching the Statute Book. The work 
that Lord Halsbury and his friends managed to compress into the 
little time at their disposal was marvellous, and, from the time they 
were hocussed over the Third Reading—for which they could 
scarcely be blamed, they had not a scintilla of evidence that 
the pass had already been sold by the Unionist Leaders—to the 
end, they did not make one single mistake, unless it be the 
somewhat superfluous laudation of Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne to which from force of habit leading Die-Hards 
occasionally gave vent. Lord Halsbury, in the final debate, 
had no difficulty in brushing aside the pinchbeck opportunism 
with which his “noble friend” (Lord Lansdowne) had en- 
deavoured to beguile the Peers, and he reiterated his frank and 
manly views without any attempt at rhetoric but with much 
force and cogency, saying as he sat down, “‘ I have nothing more 
to say, except that nothing in the world will induce me to vote 
for a Bill, or to abstain from not voting against a Bill which 
I believe to be wrong and immoral and a scandalous example 
of legislation.” This speech offered an agreeable contrast to 
the somewhat slimy utterance of his Grace The Lord Archbishop 
of York, which seems to have caused equal repulsion on both 
sides of the House, coming as it did from a professed man of 
God, supposed to be animated by the higher law, who un- 
blushingly declared that he sympathised with the side against 
which he should vote, hypocritically concluding: ‘“ He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.’ But what 
of the man who both loses a city and imperils his church? Lord 
Salisbury was as robust and vigorous as he has been throughout 
the crisis, and told his audience some useful home truths. He was 
never for a moment imposed on by the legend of the 500 Peers, and 
did not think the public likely to be impressed by the case for 
surrender. ‘‘ They hear so many things from so many different 
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politicians, and so many of the things they hear turn out to be 
untrue, that they have become very distrustful of what they 
are told. Depend upon it, that is the secret of the apathy in 
the country at this moment. The country has ceased to believe 
in politicians, and I confess I am not surprised at it.’ Neither 
the flowing periods of Lord Curzon, nor their well-drafted 
resolutions of censure upon Ministers, would have the least effect 
upon the electors. ‘‘ They have seen all this sort of thing before, 
and all they will say is, ‘ Oh, yes, beating the big drum to conceal 
a retreat.’ It is the old manceuvre—‘ talk big and do nothing,’ ” 
That is what the electors thought when they talked about 
repealing the measure. Peers would be asked—“ Did you vote 
against it? Did you use your power when you had it? The 
working man understands deeds; he utterly despises words. 
I say that to the most reverend prelate.’ Nothing could 
have been better for ‘“ the’ most: reverend prelate.” 


LorD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE was as effective as ever, riddled 
his opponents with a Gatling gun, and shattered the prepos- 
E terous twaddle that tapers and tadpoles invariably 
mpty 
Threats talk about loyalty whenever loyalty to some 
individual means treachery to the party and every- 
thing it stands for. On such a question loyalty to party leaders 
bore no relation whatsoever to the immense issues at stake. 
They had already gone very far in concessions to their 
leadership; they had agreed to the Second Reading of the 
Parliament Bill “ and also to the Third Reading with very grave 
misgivings. . . . We put our consciences into the common stock 
of the party on the understanding, and in the sure and certain 
hope, that we should be allowed to have a fight at some stage 
or another with regard to the most important measure that has 
ever been presented to Parliament.” The Duke of Bedford, 
as always, was thoughtful and§telling,§ and: put; the’ case in a 
nutshell : 


It seems to me that to yield to the mere threat of creating Peers forms a 
most dangerous precedent, especially at a moment when we are making new 
chapters in our Constitutional history with a reckless rapidity. The same 
threat can be brought into play whenever required. Once the Upper Chamber 
has yielded to threats it willalways have to yield. This is a procedure hitherto 
unknown in parliamentary practice. We know it in private affairs as “ black- 
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mail,” and it is fatal to yield to blackmail. The moment the threat is produced 
by precedent established, the Upper House would say, ‘‘ We are no longer free 
agents. Weare absolved from all future responsibility.” The country will 
have no use for a Second Chamber of that kind. 


fhe Duke of Marlborough declined to be intimidated by the 
four or five hundred new Peers, who would speedily cease 
to be docile items in the Ministerial ranks and might be 
very useful members of the Upper House. Tord Ampthill 
contributed, as always, a sincere and vigorous speech, the 
kind of speech that should be made from every public 
platform. “ We regard this Parliament Bill as a crime. We 
regard the whole manner and method in which it has been 
promoted as the gravest political outrage that has ever been 
perpetrated short of bloodshed, and we regard the objects of 
the Bill as utterly corrupt. That being so, we say we cannot 
stand by and see this crime perpetrated, this outrage continued, 
without offering resistance, even though our resistance be entirely 
hopeless.” 


Lorp DENBIGH was the first of the Catholic Peers who have 
played a great and honourable part at this crisis to address 
B , the House in the closing debate, effectively 
ackstairs ; : 

Panic taking up the suggestion of Lord Lansdowne 

that this legislation may be reversed: “He 
cannot reverse this measure single-handed. He has to look 
to his supporters in the country, and I maintain that he 
is far more likely to get the whole-hearted and unstinted 
support of the real workers in the country if it is realised that 
everything possible was done to resist this iniquitous measure 
to the very last.” Lord Scarborough declared that to yield 
to any form of menace or pressure “ short of an adverse vote 
is to abandon our trust to the nation. Moreover, it would be 
playing false to that great mass of moderate opinion in the 
country which looks, and looks rightly, to this House to safe- 
guard the spirit and letter of the Constitution as long as we 
have the power to do so and at all costs.” Lord Scarborough 
added, “It is only, I venture to think, by doing so that we can 
honestly free ourselves from the accusation of being accomplices 
in an act¥ off great, violence, and separate ourselves from any 
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share of responsibility, for what may follow.’ The first day’s 
debate concluded with an excellent speech from Lord Stanhope, 
one of the most promising Members of the House of Lords, 
who, among many excellent points, reminded Lord Lansdowne 
that avoidance of a creation of Peers now afforded no guarantee 
against future creations. The present Government had still 
four more years to run. “Is it not probable that in the next 
four years his Majesty’s Government will bring in some tre- 
mendous scheme for the reform, possibly the annihilation of 
this House, and that the Noble Marquess (Lord Lansdowne), if 
he returns to power at the end of the four years, will find, not 
a Conservative majority, but a House more swamped by the 
reform scheme of the Government than by any creation of Peers 
that has been proposed? I for one do not fear the bogey of 
these extra Peers, because I believe thare are far greater dangers 
if these Peers are not made.’ The uncompromising attitude 
and the admirable speeches of the No-Surrender Peers on 
August 9 caused further panic in the Foozle-Boozle ranks and 
in the Foozle-Boozle Press. The Halsbury party was clearly a 
formidable and probably a decisive factor in the situation, and, 
but for the backstairs intrigue of which Lord Knollys was the 
pivot, there is every reason to believe that principle would have 
prevailed and the present rotten collusive régime of Radical 
mendacity and hypocrisy plus Conservative cowardice would 
have received its death-blow, and two or three, if not more, 
utterly inept political leaders, with no sense of duty to their 
party and still less to their country, would have bitten the 
dust. 


Taz second day’s debate was opened by Earl Curzon’s hench- 
man, Viscount Midleton, one of the most incompetent men who 
has ever held high office and an untold disaster to 


ee the unfortunate Party to which he belongs. He 
down’s sneered at the Die-Hards as inexperienced poli- 


Service ticians, but some men gain their experience at the 

cost of their country. Then by evident pre-arrange- 
ment Lord Rosebery solemnly asked Lord Morley, in which he was 
seconded by Lord Lansdowne, to give a definite answer to the 
positive question as to the threatened creation of Peers, which, 
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with much solemnity, the third member of the collusive triumvirate 
proceeded to do. The portentous document unctuously read 
to the House ran as follows: ‘‘ If the Bill should be defeated 
to-night his Majesty would assent—I say this on my full 
responsibility as the spokesman of the Government—to 
a creation of Peers sufficient in number to guard against 
any possible combination of the different parties in Opposi- 
tion by which the Parliament Bill might again be exposed 
a second time to defeat.” What a monstrous mountain, what 
a ridiculous mouse! It was merely another edition of the bluff 
upon which Ministers have lived for the last few weeks, thanks 
to the credulity of the Opposition. Considering that the Leader 
of the Opposition had already formed a Scuttle brigade of some 
three or four hundred Peers, most of whom were as anxious 
for the Parliament Bill to pass as Ministers themselves, while 
Lord Lansdowne was ex hypothesi prepared to resign unless 
the Scuttle succeeded, Lord Morley’s half-sheet of notepaper 
told us rather less than we knew before. Putting together all 
the opinions attributed to his Majesty, it is perfectly clear that 
no specific number of Peers had ever been mentioned, and at 
the very outside 150 or 200 would have been created to the 
immense improvement of the House of Lords and the great 
advantage of the Unionist Party, had Lord Halsbury defeated 
Ministers, and the operation of creating even this number would 
in all probability have destroyed the Government. Lord Rosebery 
then addressed the House in his best Transpontine manner, 
declaring inter alia, “‘If this Bill be allowed to pass, Europe 
and the Empire will be spared the sight of a scandal which may 
go far to weaken the hold of the centre of the Empire on its 
component parts,” &c., whereas the precise opposite is the case, 
The panic of the Peers has done infinite harm to the prestige of 
Great Britain, both inside and outside the Empire. Lord 
Milner had no difficulty in restoring the proper perspective 
to the discussion, ending his admirable speech with the declara- 
tion, “In view of the tyrannous spirit in which this measure 
has been forced on us, and in face of the combination which 
has been brought against us, I feel that the right course for those 
who think, as I do, is to adhere to their position, and I believe 
that, in spite of the adverse circumstances against which we 
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are struggling, no one who votes to-night for insistence on this 
Amendment (i.e. Lord Lansdowne’s Amendment) will ever 
regret it in the future.’ Lord Camperdown was for once really 
useful, as his announcement that he intended to vote for the 
Government brought the most respected of all the Lansdowne 
Peers to his feet, namely, the Duke of Norfolk, with a‘ speech 
which made an immense impression on all who heard it, his 
point being, “If Unionist Peers are to be found supporting 
the Government in carrying this measure, which we have all 
so much condemned, I shall feel obliged to record my vote 
against the Government on this occasion.” 


Lorp CAMPERDOWN had an equally wholesome effect on Lord 
Halifax, whose assent to the Lansdowne policy had:been one 
Lord of our few real disappointments. Lord Halifax 
Halifax roundly told the Government, for whom things 

are usually depicted couleur de rose by their 
“ opponents,” that it was a matter of common knowledge that they 
had embittered, if they had not shortened, the late King’s life, 
and “ we now know that his present Majesty, at whose Corona- 
tion we have been recently assisting, has been sacrificed— 
I might use a stronger word—in order to buy Mr. Redmond’s 
support, without which the Government could not have remained 
in office a day.” Lord Halifax had now decided “in view of 
the unprecedented conduct of the Government, and of what 
I think to be their grave disloyalty to the King, and in view 
also of what has been so well expressed by the noble duke (the 
Duke of Norfolk) as to the grave misfortune which it would be 
to the country and to further resistance if it could be said that 
this Bill was carried by the votes of Unionist Peers, I find it 
impossible to reconcile it with my conscience not to go into 
the Lobby with the noble and learned Earl, Lord Halsbury.” 
After a Scuttle speech from Lord Londonderry, whom Ulstermen 
would be wise in keeping an eye upon when the question of Home 
Rule becomes acute, the Duke of Northumberland intervened 
with a characteristically pointed speech, coolly waving aside the 
bluff and bluster of the Government which terrorised so many 
Unionist Peers. ‘‘ I am not in the least frightened of the creation 
of these Peers. I cannot say that I welcome them, or that 
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I would have any respect for them, but I do not see that they 
can do us any harm, and I think they will indirectly do a great 
deal of good.” The speaker also observed, “ What we cannot 
understand is that they (7.e. the Unionist Leaders) do not think 
that surrender is surrender; they do not think that fighting is 
fighting.” After a Scuttle speech from the Duke of Devonshire, 
containing dire hints as to what Lord Lansdowne might do if 
defeated, that distinguished servant of the public, Lord Meath, 
redressed the balance with an utterance such as we should 
expect from a man who has played so large a part in educating 
the rising generation to a sense of duty. 


Lorp PitymMovutH, whom no one will venture to accuse—at least 
no one out of a lunatic asylum—of “ disloyalty,” contributed 
Lord Bristol’s” first-rate speech containing this apposite re- 
Sistont minder: “I do not profess to remember my 

history very well; but is it not the case that the 
French said of the battle of Waterloo that by all the rules of the 
game of warfare the British troops were defeated, and that it was 
only because the Duke of Wellington was so stupid as not to see 
it, and kept on so long that by some chance or another he turned 
defeat into victory.” The faces of the Front Bench conspirators 
against the Constitution grew longer and longer at the delivery of 
each stalwart speech, so the Archbishop of Canterbury was put up 
to say that he had intended to run away, but he had been so affected 
“ by the callousness—I had almost said levity—with which some 
noble Lords seem to contemplate the creation of 500 new Peers,” 
that he was now resolved to march into the Government hobby. 
The Archbishop made no attempt to justify this monstrous 
misstatement of fact and,he cannot complain at the widespread 
belief that his action was inspired by a dread lest the newly 
created Peers should contain a contingent of Nonconformists 
whose presence would pollute this great episcopal preserve. 
Lord St. Levan declared that he had followed Lord Ransdowne 
so long in resisting the Bill{that he now found it impossible to 
stop and should continue his resistance under Lord Halsbury. 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston, whom we are inclined to regard as 
the principal or at any rate the most active villain of the piece, 
in an unhappy effort to wind up the debate came into collision 
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with Lord Bristol, in which the “ very superior person”. had 
distinctly the worst of it. If these 400 new Peers* were created 
he declared: “ If that is done the Constitution is gone, as we have 
known it. We start afresh to build up a new Constitution. God 
knows how we shall do it. We may do it with success or with 
failure. Let us realise what is before us——” 

Tue Marquis oF Briston: It is because 400 peers are going to run away 
to-night. 

Eart Curzon or Keptestron : I would sooner run away with the Duke of 
Wellington than stand with the noble lord. 


Tue Marquis or Bristou: I would rather fight with Nelson at Copenhagen 
than run away with the noble earl. 


This retort put the issue in a nutshell. Lord Curzon and Co. 
were passionately anxious to run away with somebody. Lord 
Bristol and his friends were equally determined to stand to their 


guns. 


Lorp Curzon’s homily only added fuel to the flame and brought 
up Lord Halsbury with another emphatic declaration that he 
L intended to do what he thought to be right. We 
ord . , : . : 

iets would in this connection call the special attention 
of our readers to Lord Ebury’s admirable article 

on the Parliament Bill with its graphic description of the closing 
scene. Lord Rosebery can never keep out of any excitement 
and he deemed the moment suitable to make the “ profoundly 
painful” announcement (when is Lord Rosebery not in a state of 
“profound pain” ?) that he should vote with the Government 
“for a. Bill which is abhorrent to me as it practically abolishes 
the only Second Chamber which exists without substituting any- 
thing in its place,’ though with characteristic casuistry he pre- 
tended he was doing nothing of the kind, because the vote was 
on an amendment and not on the Bill as a whole!!! Lord Sel- 
borne promptly rose and exposed Lord Rosebery as the charlatan 
that he is by reproducing the ex-Prime Minister’s statement in 
the House of Lords on May 29: “I can see no use in prolonging 
* It is interesting to note that whereas Lord Lansdowne habitually harped 

on 500 Peers, Lord Curzon was terrified by 400 and Lord Midleton by 200, 


The Scuttlers could not agree as to the number of Phantoms they were fleeing 
from, Meanwhile no responsible Minister dared mention any number, 
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the existence of this House as a useless sham to delude the people 
of this country into the belief that they still have a Second 
Chamber with control over the first. Far better let the naked 
truth appear. Far better let it be seen by the country that this 
House is a mere phantasy from which all substance has been 
stripped than allow it to remain in the paralysed condition in 
which Noble Lords opposite, and Noble Lords opposite alone, 
wish to preserve it for their own purposes.” Lord Selborne 
added that he believed those words at the time they were spoken 
and he believed them to-day. Lord Midleton had for the first 
time discovered there were great safeguards in the Parliament 
Bill. ‘In my conscience and my heart I believe there are none. 
I believe that a Single Chamber—naked as Lord Rosebery would 
say—would be safer for this country than a Constitution with an 
emasculated House of Lords according to this Bill. Therefore 
the Government’s creation of peers has no terrors for me.” 
The question before them was: “ Shall we perish in the dark 
by our own hand or in the light, killed by our enemies? For 
us the choice is easy. We have nothing to lose by the policy 
of the Government. We do not believe that the guarantees they 
have secured go beyond the necessities of passing this Bill, 
The words that Lord Morley read out to-night, do not differ 
in effect from the statements of Mr. Asquith earlier in the day. 
The advice that has been given and the guarantees that have 
been received will allow the Government to create Peers in order 
to overcome any possible combination—that is exactly the same 
as what Mr. Asquith said—but not to cover any impossible com- 
bination.” 


THEN came the most momentous division of our time. Lord 
Lansdowne and Co. were lookers-on. The “‘ Contents” (consisting 
mainly of salaried Peers, Radical Snobs, Unionist 
Renegades, two time-serving Archbishops and 
thirteen Bishops—an unlucky number), 7.e. those 
who agreed to abandon the Lansdowne amendments and supported 
the Government on the Parliament Bill, numbered 131; the 
Non-contents, 7.e. the Halsbury Party, 114. Ministers, therefore, 
secured the narrow majority of 17 for their policy of wrecking 
the Constitution. Great astonishment was felt and great admira- 
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tion was expressed at the number of peers who followed Lord 
Halsbury, and the tellers, Lord Lovat and Lord Willoughby de 
Broke were admitted on all hands to have done their work 
splendidly. In spite of a combination of influences—all of a dis- 
creditable character—such as has never been brought to bear in 
modern times against the discharge of a legislative duty, the Die- 
Hards outvoted Ministerialists and Bishops, but they were over- 
borne by the stampede of 25-30 renegade Unionists into the enemy’s 
camp. In other words, the Bill was carried by Unionist votes, 
a result for which we hold the so-called Unionist leaders re- 
sponsible, because from the moment the White Flag was officially 
hoisted and the Scuttle was sounded a renegade development was 
inevitable. The episode is dealt with in spirited and scornful verses 
published elsewhere. We feel sure that our readers all over the world 
will be interested in what the Observer has christened the Roll 
of Honour, namely the 113 Peers who voted with our Grand Old 
Man, Lord Halsbury. The list is singularly rich in historic names, 
in men of ancient lineage and real distinction, containing as it 
does the Premier Duke, the Premier Marquis, the Premier Earl, 
the Premier Baron, the first soldier of the age and our most 
eminent scientist, to say nothing of great administrators. Among 
other features of this list is the devotion of Catholic Peers to the 
things they believe in—in painful contrast to the Anglican Bishops. 
That there is something rotten in the State of Denmark goes 
without saying, but when the crisis came it was not the British 
aristocracy which failed but the petrified plutocrats mobilised 
behind Lord Lansdowne, obsessed by a dread lest their Peerages 
should be depreciated by the Phantom Peers who haunted their 
diseased imagination. They have ruined the House of Lords 
and smashed the British Constitution in order to prevent people 
like themselves from being called “my Lord” by their butler, 
their footman or their parlourmaid. They will not even succeed 
in this paltry object because before it disappears the Upper 
House will assuredly be flooded on one pretext or another, and 
the noble 500 who approved or acquiesced in the Parliament Bill 
will have no one to thank but themselves and when they make 
their final exit the general verdict will be “ serve them right.” 
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Here is the list of Peers who by following Lord Halsbury did 
what they could to justify the existence of a hereditary House 


and created a nucleus of a regenerated Unionist 


Roll of Party which will mean what it says and will say 
Honour . 
what it means: 

DvukKEs EARLS ‘ViISCOUNTS Barons 
Norfolk Halsbury Combermere Harlech 

(E. Marshal) Hardwicke Falkland Holm Patrick 
Bedford Kinnoull Gormanston Hothfield 
Leeds Lauderdale Halifax Kensington 
Marlborough Leitrim Hood Kesteven 
Newcastle Limerick Llandaff Kilmaine 
Northumberland Londesborough Milner Leconfield 
Somerset Loudoun Templetown Leith of Fyvie 
Westminster Lovelace Lovat (teller) 

Malmesbury Massy 

MARrQueEssEs Mar Bisnors rsa ‘ 

, Meath Bangor onkswe 
— Morley Worcester Mowbray 
Olanricarde Northesk sare d 
Salisbur Fiymouth ee ahaa 
Winshe a. Portsmouth Barons Raglan 

Radnor Abinger Rayleigh 

Ranfurly Ampthill Rosmead 

Ears Roberts hahtewe St. Levan 

Abingdon Rosslyn Atkinson Saltoun 
Amherst Rothes Bagot Sandys 
Bathurst Scarborough Brabourne Sempill 
Catheart Selborne Clifford of Sinclair 
Clanwilliam Shrewsbury Chudleigh Southampton 
Clarendon Sondes Clonbrook Stanmore 
Coventry Stanhope Gelchester Tollemache 
Crawford Strathmore De Freyne Vaux of 
Denbigh Waldegrave Deramore Harrowden 
Devon Wicklow Digby Vivian 
Erne Dynevor Willoughby de 
Erroll Viscounts Ebury Broke (teller) 
Fingall Barrington Farnham Wynford 
Fitzwilliam Churchill Forester 


As was only to be expected, the “ Great Betrayal” by Unionist 
Leaders and the suspicious circumstances attending the Division 
an deeed : the Lords have provoked vehement protests 
to Die-Hards “0m all parts of the country, and in many cases 

een Unionists are so disgusted by all this 
treacherous intriguing, flagrant cowardice, and snobbery 
that they are inclined to throw up the sponge and retire 
from active politics, while others talk of forming new 


organisations. As regards fresh forms of activity, we have 


a 
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nothing to say, but we make a most earnest appeal to all Die- 
Hards to remain in every Unionist association they belong to 
and to join every other Unionist association they can. This is 
no time for patriotic men to forsake the Party. They must 
capture the Party and prevent its remaining the happy hunting- 
ground of timorous Whigs and cynical philosophers with their 
attendant satellites of snobs, scuttlers, and renegades. 


RaDICALS were given very little time in which to gloat over 
the suicide of the House of Lords, as Ministerial energies were 
immediately required to cope with the monster 


-_— of disorder called into being by Frankenstein at 
seawall Limeh hich has wrought hid h 
Imposture a ws oug eous havoc 


in Liverpool and is still at work at the time of 
writing in Llanelly. This prodigious outburst of industrial 
unrest—sufficiently grave in itself without the wild and hysterical 
exaggerations of the Press, which becomes more excitable every 
month—had begun before the fatal Division in the Upper House, 
which, it must be said, aroused no popular enthusiasm whatso- 
ever, though were Cocoa cant well founded “ the emancipation 
of the people from their hereditary enemies” would have caused 
unparalleled rejoicings from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 
It would appear that besides surrendering to phantom Peers, 
noble Lords have fled before a phantom people. Not a dog 
wagged its tail. Not a cat purred. Not a cock crowed. The 
“people” were too much absorbed in their own dismal affairs 
to take notice of parliamentary proceedings, though the scan- 
dalous conduct of the Coalition in the House of Commons, 
particularly the Labour Party in voting themselves £400 a year 
apiece at a total cost of about £250,000 to the taxpayers, un- 
doubtedly stimulated the great strike movement which began 
with the dockers and carriers of London under the auspices of 
extra Parliamentary agitators, such as Messrs. Gosling, Tillett, 
and Mann. These regard the Labour Party in Parliament as 
a party of humbugs led by an arch-humbug, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, which has become simply an annexe of the National 
Liberal Club, while most of its members are patiently awaiting 
the happy moment when they can be jobbed into comfortable 
billets like Mr. George’s camp followers from Wales. The only 
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Here is the list of Peers who by following Lord Halsbury did 
what they could to justify the existence of a hereditary House 
and created a nucleus of a regenerated Unionist 


Roll of Party which will mean what it says and will say 
Honour . 
what it means: 
DvukKEs Ear_s ‘VISCOUNTS Barons 
Norfolk Halsbury Combermere Harlech 
(E. Marshal) Hardwicke Falkland Holm Patrick 
Bedford Kinnoull Gormanston Hothfield 
Leeds Lauderdale Halifax Kensington 
Marlborough Leitrim Hood Kesteven 
Newcastle Limerick Llandaff Kilmaine 
Northumberland Londesborough Milner Leconfield 
Somerset Loudoun Templetown Leith of Fyvie 
Westminster Lovelace Lovat (teller) 
Malmesbury Massy 
MARQUESSES Mar BisHops Merthyr 
Bristol Meath Bangor Monkswell 
Bute Morley Worcester Mowbray 
Olanricarde sManthenk saa 
Salisbur Plymouth Northcote 
Winche io Portsmouth Barons Raglan 
Radnor Abinger Rayleigh 
Ranfurly Ampthill Rosmead 
Ears Roberts fe ong St. Levan 
Abingdon Rosslyn Atkinson Saltoun 
Amherst Rothes Bagot Sandys 
Bathurst Scarborough Brabourne Sempill 
Cathcart Selborne Clifford of Sinclair 
Clanwilliam Shrewsbury Chudleigh Southampton 
Clarendon Sondes Clonbrook Stanmore 
Coventry Stanhope Caleheater Tollemache 
Ceanterd Strathmore De Freyne Vaux of 
Denbigh Waldegrave Deeeenene Harrowden 
Devon Wicklow Digby Vivian 
Erne Dynevor Willoughby de 
Erroll Viscounts Ebury Broke (teller) 
Fingall Barrington Farnham Wynford 
Fitzwilliam Churchill Forester 
As was only to be expected, the “ Great Betrayal” by Unionist 
Leaders and the suspicious circumstances attending the Division 
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nothing to say, but we make a most earnest appeal to all Die- 
Hards to remain in every Unionist association they belong to 
and to join every other Unionist association they can. This is 
no time for patriotic men to forsake the Party. They must 
capture the Party and prevent its remaining the happy hunting- 
ground of timorous Whigs and cynical philosophers with their 
attendant satellites of snobs, scuttlers, and renegades. 


RaDICALS were given very little time in which to gloat over 
the suicide of the House of Lords, as Ministerial energies were 
immediately required to cope with the monster 


=e , of disorder called into being by Frankenstein at 
—sabenr link which has wrought hid h 
Imposture arene g eous havoc 


in Liverpool and is still at work at the time of 
writing in Llanelly. This prodigious outburst of industrial 
unrest—sufficiently grave in itself without the wild and hysterical 
exaggerations of the Press, which becomes more excitable every 
month—had begun before the fatal Division in the Upper House, 
which, it must be said, aroused no popular enthusiasm whatso- 
ever, though were Cocoa cant well founded “the emancipation 
of the people from their hereditary enemies” would have caused 
unparalleled rejoicings from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 
It would appear that besides surrendering to phantom Peers, 
noble Lords have fled before a phantom people. Not a dog 
wagged its tail. Not a cat purred. Not a cock crowed. The 
“people” were too much absorbed in their own dismal affairs 
to take notice of parliamentary proceedings, though the scan- 
dalous conduct of the Coalition in the House of Commons, 
particularly the Labour Party in voting themselves £400 a year 
apiece at a total cost of about £250,000 to the taxpayers, un- 
doubtedly stimulated the great strike movement which began 
with the dockers and carriers of London under the auspices of 
extra Parliamentary agitators, such as Messrs. Gosling, Tillett, 
and Mann. These regard the Labour Party in Parliament as 
a party of humbugs led by an arch-humbug, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, which has become simply an annexe of the National 
Liberal Club, while most of its members are patiently awaiting 
the happy moment when they can be jobbed into comfortable 
billets like Mr. George’s camp followers from Wales. The only 
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subject in which our so-called Labour Members have been 
seriously interested this year is the payment of Members of 
Parliament, and when at last the deed was done which converted 
them personally into “capitalists” in their own jargon, an 
immense impression was made on the fifteen shilling and the 
£1 a week class, while a tremendous handle was given to their 
watchful competitors in the promotion of class hatreds. But 
we must never forget, while denouncing the agitators, who feed 
on hatred and are immediately responsible for dangerous dis- 
locations which at one moment threatened to paralyse our 
national activities—even allowing for all newspaper hysterics 
—that a very large section of the working classes are in every 
sense of the term perilously poor, and live under conditions 
which make our great industrial centres hotbeds of Socialism 
and anarchy. The rate of wages revealed in the course of recent 
strikes and the actual demands of many of the strikers as regards 
wages and hours of work demonstrate conclusively that this 
country is the reverse of the paradise of the working man as 
depicted morning, noon, and night by Cobdenite journals financed 
by protected plutocrats. 


Tue strike of London dockers, carmen, &c., who led the way 
apparently attained rapid success—at any rate paper success— 
by the capitulation of their employers, and it 
must be said that there was comparatively liitle 
disorder in the metropolis though Liverpool, if one may believe 
twenty per cent. of the statements in the Press, was a welter 
of anarchy for many days, the centre of mischief being the 
constituency which returns Mr. T. P. O’Connor to Parliament. 
Then the long smouldering, discontent of the railwaymen broke 
into flames, and a national railway strike was threatened, though 
at first it was regarded by the politicians as so much bluff. The 
utter impotence and ignorance of the Labour Party were never 
more manifest than during these anxious moments—they had 
apparently exhausted their influence in voting themselves £8 
a week. The Cabinet was as completely taken by surprise as 
they would be by a German invasion, but the public were exhorted 
by Ministerial journals to make large allowances, as the Prime 
Minister was alleged to be suffering from laryngitis, though the 
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general anxiety as to’ his health was allayed on the announce- 
ment that he had been able to witness the performance of “‘ Bunty 
Pulls the Strings” at the Haymarket Theatre.** He could 
scarcely have been better employed had he gone in theright 
spirit. “Bunty” would certainly have prevented the railway 
strike, over which Mr. Asquith made a huge blunder, which 
has cost the community no little suffering, to say nothing of 
incalculable material losses, and if he had any sense in his head 
the fatuous Master of Elibank would be a little less lavish in 
the public buttering of his colleagues. The railway men were 
suffering from pressing grievances—imaginary or otherwise— 
over the working of the Conciliation Boards which our Mr. 
George forced upon the Companies in 1906 amid a general chorus 
of enthusiasm. Mr. Asquith characteristically met the aggrieved 
Trade Unionists by offermg “a Royal Commission” to inquire 
into the working of these Boards. Visions of an eternal investiga- 
tion under the auspices of Lord Balfour of Burleigh or Lord 
St. Aldwyn, with its accompanying pyramid of Blue Books and 
its litter of reports crossed the mind of the discontented signal- 
man and the aggrieved shunter, and afforded the mischievous 
brethren of “ Unity House” the pretext they had been itching 
for of proclaiming a general railway strike, although they only 
represented about one-fourth of the railway men. All through, 
so far as we could observe, the Companies acted in an exemplary 
manner and were even prepared to accept the foolish proposal 
of the Government. 


Tse Ministerial blunder was speedily retrieved in point of time, 
though after the harm had been done. It is easier to proclaim 
than to stop a general strike. It was explained 
to the strikers that a “ Royal Commission” was 
only the Premier’s little joke, and that what he had 
really meant was a Special Committee to sit at once and report as 
soon as possible on the working of the Conciliation Boards, and on 
this basis the strike, which though temporarily formidable was in 
the nature of a fiasco, was ultimately brought to an end, on the 


The Public 
will Pay 


* Let us in passing say that this is one of the most delightful plays ever seen 
on the London stage, and the acting of this attractive Scottish Company is 
beyond praise. 
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footing that the public should pay for the improvement in the 
conditions and wages of the railway employés which the 
Companies might be compelled to undertake as the result of 
the report of the Committee, which is now sitting and consists 
of the following members, the Right Hon. Sir David Harrel, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. (chairman), Sir Thomas R. Ratcliffe Ellis, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., Mr. Charles Gabriel Beale, and 
Mr. John Burnett—a selection generally approved by both 
parties. Meanwhile, during the very short period of the rail- 
way strike, which completely dislocated traffic at certain 
points, and caused a serious rise in prices and threatened semi- 
starvation, the community went through painful, if illuminating, 
experiences which we trust will not soon be forgotten, though 
our sensational Press endeavours to prevent anything from 
being long remembered by switching us on to one fresh excite- 
ment after another. In the first place, we had a faint foretaste 
of what we should endure in the event of war, but it was very 
faint, as it was necessary to employ some 50,000 troops in order 
to keep open communications, to support the police in coping 
with disorder and in securing the transport of the necessaries 
of the life of the nation. We need say nothing more about these 
particular strikes, which have been worked for all they were 
worth by everybody concerned, but we may be at any rate 
profoundly thankful for one thing, viz., that they occurred under 
a Radical Government, because had the Unionists been in power, 
Messrs. George and Churchill would have been playing the part 
of Messrs. Keir Hardie and Ben Tillett, delivering incendiary 
speeches wherever and whenever they were calculated to do 
most harm, while Unionist Ministers would have endeavoured 
to play the parts recently undertaken by Mr. George and Mr. 
Churchill, who as responsible Ministers of the Crown found 
themselves compelled to cope with the class hatreds and con- 
sequent anarchy which they and their colleagues have done 
so much to arouse. The police and the troops behaved splendidly, 
and literally saved the situation, and after its initial weakness 
and blundering the Government discharged its executive duties 
with promptitude and efficiency, which we refrain from com- 
mending lest we be accused of exploiting the differences between 
Liberalism and Labour which enlivened the closing days of the 
session. 
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Amone the most suggestive comments provoked by the pitiful 
performance of the Lords Spiritual on August 10 was an article 
in the Saturday Review entitled “ The Bishops in 
Politics” (see Saturday Review, August 19). In 
passing we venture to congratulate our con- 
temporary on the brilliant part it played throughout the Con- 
stitutional controversy, to which it contributed many illuminating 
articles. The writer points out that the Bishops “seldom lose 
an opportunity of claiming to be above Party and indifferent 
to political considerations. That is, most of them do. A few 
confess frankly to strong Party bias, and make no scruple of 
voting accordingly. The Bishop of Hereford is an unblushing 
Radical; Bishop King of Lincoln (God rest his soul) was an 
unblushing Tory. And may not a Bishop have his politics like 
other men? Is he not a citizen as well as a Bishop?” He 
certainly has as much right to his political opinions as anybody 
else; he does not cease, because he is a Bishop, to be either 
an Englishman or a man. “He must not let his politics 
affect his work as a Bishop, or intrude into the pulpit. But in 
political matters he has as much right to be a politician as a 
layman. So far we respect Bishops like Dr. Percival and 
Dr. Gore, who frankly voted for the Parliament Bill because as 
good Radicals they liked it. Just as we respect the Bishop of 
Worcester and the Bishop of Bangor, who straightforwardly 
voted against the Bill.” On the other hand, 


had the Archbishop of York, for instance, voted frankly as a Radical or a 
Socialist, and not claimed to be voting for the Bill from no idea of supporting 
it, we should have liked his performance a great deal better. There is this 
difference between your Radical Bishop and your Conservative Bishop—in the 
bulk—the Radical never forgets his politics, and always backs his Party to the 
extent, as it seems at any rate to the onlooker, of often preferring his Party to 
his Church when their claims conflict ; the Conservative, on the other hand, 
whenever he can, votes on the Radical side and is punctilious to do nothing for 
his own Party. 

“ Apparently the Unionist Bishops think they can always count 
on the Conservatives; therefore it is safe to flout them, if by 
so doing they can buy off for the moment Radical hostility.” 
This exhibition of episcopal opportunism has profoundly dis- 
gusted laymen who have fought hard for what they believe to be 
right, only to find Bishops doing what they know to be wrong: 


Whatever the Episcopal motives, this requires explanation. The Bishops 
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knew it very well, for they explained and protested much. And it sounded 
very much as if they were excusing themselves. After all, it made no differ- 
ence ; the Bill must pass: they could not stop it, so they might as well vote 
for it and gain some other end. Nice teaching this; that you may assist in the 
perpetration of a wrong if you are not able to prevent that wrong. That was 
the thinnest excuse. Then they were shut up to a choice of evils. It was not 
a choice of evils, They were free to oppose the Bill they disapproved; there 
was no evil in that. Assume, even, that they had to choose between voting 
with the Government and the flooding of the House with illegitimate peers, 
They ought to have chosen the evil for which they had no moral responsibility 
If the peers were made, it would not be their fault, They should have chosen 
the plain path and opposed the Bill they disapproved. Then they pleaded the 
urgency of saving the King and the country the ignominy of the peers being 
made. What moral teaching is this! Had not the King consented and 
promised? Had not the Government resolved? Do the Bishops really hold 
that he who purports to do something ignominious is relieved from all ignominy 
because an accident prevents him from doing it? Morally both the King 
{whatever his responsibility may be) and the Government had already done 
this thing. We could understand a mere man of the world making this dis- 
tinction ; but it is something of a shock to find a Christian Bishop doing it. 
The thing not being actually done might make a practical difference in remote 
parts where the truth might never be known; but none morally. Finally we 
were told that they did this to avert a greater evil. Put plainly, they did evil 
that good might come. No one will say it is not an evil to vote for a Bill you 
utterly disapprove. Were any Sunday school child to propose to any Bishop to 
do something wrong to prevent another wrong, that good might come, he would 
be solemnly rebuked and very likely told “ that is what Roman Catholics teach.” 
Anyway none of the Roman Catholic Unionist peers palavered with his 
conscience, but every one voted straight against the Bill he disapproved. 


Unless we are greatly mistaken our Archbishops and Bishops 
will find that in the long run they have paid dearly for the 


cheap cheers of the rag-tag and bob-tail of the National 
Liberal Club. 


One of the many morals of the recent strike, the recurrence of 
which in some shape or form is as certain as anything can be, was 
Cruelty of enforced in an excellent letter contributed to the 
Cobdenism Morning Post (August 22, 1911) by Mr. Page Croft, 

who from the outset has been a devoted Tariff 
Reformer, and though, like other Tariff Reformers, his labours 
have been partially paralysed by ambiguous leadership, he sees 
as clearly as any one the intimate connection between labour 
unrest and our benighted fiscal system, to which the suffering 
and discontent of our people is largely due. They crowd the 
workhouses, they enter the lunatic asylums, or betake themselves 
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to some country where labour is protected against unrestricted 
foreign competition. Others hang on here with little or no 
prospect of any improvement in their condition, and turn in ever 
increasing numbers to the baldest form of Socialism or Anarchy, 
while so-called Labour Members betray the real interests of the 
workers at every turn, vote themselves eight pounds a week, 
become the henchmen of Boozle and the heroes of the Boozle Press, 
occasionally receiving fat official appointments and extravagant 
encomiums for their magnificent services from the Chief Whip of 
the Boozle Party, which is largely financed by foreign millionaires, 
some of whom are domiciled in England though their hearts and 
interests are abroad. To the millionaire, especially the happy 
millionaire whose individual interests are protected by cast-iron 
agreements precluding foreign competition, or to the Cocoa 
magnates—who are protected in the most lucrative branch of their 
industry by heavy tariffs against foreign competition, on which 
they have waxed fat and kicked—the system of protection for 
their own goods, and Free Trade in everybody else’s goods, is 
ideal, because it gives them preposterous advantages over other 
industries and enables them to secure the pick of the working 
classes for their own. 


Waite unfortunate Railway Boards, shipping companies, &c., 
are struggling desperately to secure an exiguous profit for their 
shareholders, observe that monopolists like Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond and Co., besides paying enormous 
dividends, announce “ voluntary” additions to the 
wages of their employés. Again, could there be more striking 
object-lessons in the value of restricted competition than the 
advertisements with which the Cocoa and Chocolate magnates 
cover the hoardings and embellish the newspapers depicting 
the enchanting conditions under which their employés 
labour, or in the dividends and wages of Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond and Co.? Is it not curious that these identical individuals 
maintain newspapers to preach Free Trade while their huge 
fortunes are founded on one or other form of Protection, which 
ex hypothest enables them to treat their workpeople better than 
other workpeople, and thus disproves the erroneous assertions of 
their own organs that the exclusive benefits of Protection accrue 
to employers while its disadvantages fall on the employed? 


Protected 
Free Traders 
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Surely this topic is worthy of a note in the Westminster Gazette, 
or a leaderette in the Daily News, and is not altogether beneath 
a “snub rosa” in the Morning Leader, or even a lecture in the 
Nation, as Mr. Page Croft points out. 


The wages of railway workers or dockers are dictated by the wage-level of 
the country as a whole, and although railway workers may contend that they 
are being paid an unfair wage, the fact is nevertheless indisputable that there 
are many always ready to fill the first vacancy on the railway, and one would 
naturally, therefore, ask why it is that these men do not seek employment 
elsewhere, and why they are even known to leave agricultural pursuits in order 
to obtain employment on the railway. It is indisputable that the wages of this 
country are kept at their present low level by the national policy which admits 
products of labour from any competitive source, under whatever conditions they 
may be manufactured, to the detriment of British labour as a whole, and of the 
wage bill in particular. 


While labour in many other countries is improving its position, 
labour in this country is actually worse off than it was twenty 
years back, and Cobdenites themselves are compelled to confess 
“in this time of national stress that British real wages have been 
stationary or falling, whilst at the same time the cost of food has 
risen by something like 15 per cent.’ We heartily concur with 
Mr. Croft’s concluding exhortation: 


Tariff Reformers, then, have a clear duty, and that is to start a fresh 
campaign throughout the country, to press with renewed vigour their policy, 
and to bring home to every man and woman in the British Isles the cruel 
wrong which our fiscal system is inflicting upon the poorest in the land, to 
point to the only policy by which industry can be secured and wages raised, 


the only way to once more bring happiness, peace, and content into the cottage 
homes of our country. 


It is, however, perfectly idle for Tariff Reformers to keep up 
the farce of pretending to the working classes or to any other 
classes, none of whom will believe it, that there is any 
chance of our getting a serious measure of Tariff Reform under 
present auspices. Tariff Reformers, like other people, have got 
to clear their minds of cant, and after their extensive and peculiar 
experiences since Mr. Chamberlain “ resigned ” or was manceuvred 
out of the Unionist Government in the autumn of 1903, they 
are no longer entitled to tell the people of this country that a 
Unionist victory means a victory for Tariff Reform. 


AGADIR 


Acapir is the finest harbour in Morocco. Situated on the Atlantic 
coast, some seventy-five miles §. by E. of Mogador, at the end of 
a spur of the Lesser Atlas, it boasts a population of about six 
hundred souls. What the natives do, and how they live, nobody 
seems to know. Agadir is not only, as its Berber name implies, 
a fortified place, but also a closed port. Some people remember, 
vaguely, having been there. German ships, especially in the 
coast trade, passing to and fro, with, it may have been, a cargo 
of contraband arms for Cape Juby, have for years been a familiar 
spectacle to the natives as they gazed out to sea. The few Germans 
on board ship who troubled to look shoreward with a speculative 
eye reflected that with hotels and villas the place might be turned 
into a sort of Atlantic gambling-hell, and might become a second 
Monte Carlo. In more recent years others of their compatriots, 
more practically minded, have come ashore by stealth, bringing 
gifts for the natives. Others, again, have come down the coast 
from Mogador. Foremost among these venturesome spirits have 
been the members and agents of that prolific family of West- 
phalian ironmasters, dealers, traders, explorers, and miners, 
the Mannesmann brothers, who made their money by inventing 
the hollow steel tubing out of which, among other things, modern 
lance-shafts are cut. They bribed the natives, and in pursuance 
of their aim, which is to create for themselves a mining monopoly 
in Morocco, they surveyed the land and doubtless pegged out 
their claims. They were able to report that the Sus valley was 
rich in natural products, that the Tarudant trade was prosperous, 
and that Agadir ought to be opened to commerce under the 
auspices of the German flag. It is perhaps to the fruits of these 
explorations that the maps of this region published by the 
Pan-German League owe their relative completeness. 
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To the world in general Agadir and the Sus remained mere 
names until at the end of last year the French cruiser Du Chayla, 
which was patrolling the coast on the look-out for gun-runners, 
put in at Agadir. Her commander went ashore, called on the 
local Kaid, and then left the harbour. That was all. But the 
Germans tried to make an incident out of this humdrum episode 
in the police-work of the French ships. Questions were asked 
in the Reichstag. On December 12, 1910, the German Foreign 
Secretary, Herr von Kiderlen- Waechter, stated : 


In the present case a French ship entered the port [of Agadir] in the 
exercise of police functions—to wit, the pursuit of smugglers of arms. The 
French Government has given us the express assurance that no other purpose 
was pursued, and, in particular, that there can be no question whatever of an 
opening of the port. Since the French Government has given us this loyal 
assurance we have utilised the opportunity of establishing afresh our agreement 
with the French Government in the view that the opening of one of the closed 
ports can take place only by act of the Sultan, with the assent of all the Treaty 
Powers. At the same time we assume and take for granted that all measures, 
and especially the fixing of the date for such an opening of the port, must be 
announced in such good time that there can be no possibility of the interested 
parties of one State getting an advantage as compared with the interested 
parties of another State. I think, therefore, that we can regard this particular 
case of Agadir as entirely disposed of, and that we have no cause for uneasiness, 


Six months later, at noon on July 1, the German Ambassador 
in Paris, Baron von Schoen, walked into the French Foreign 
Minister’s room at the Quai d’Orsay and announced to M. de 
Selves that at that very hour the German gunboat Panther had 
cast anchor off Agadir, and would remain there until all danger 
to German native protégés had subsided. M. de Selves had only 
assumed. office that week, and was on the eve of leaving Paris 
in order to accompany President Falliéres as Minister in atten- 
dance during his visit to the Court of the Netherlands. But 
like his uncle, M. de Freycinet, he has the grand manner, and 
much of that veteran statesman’s shrewdness. The German 
Ambassador probably spent the worst quarter of an hour of his 
life when M. de Selves, after inquiring whether the despatch 
of the Panther was a fait accompli, pointed out how difficult the 
German demonstration would render any subsequent conver- 
sations. Unfortunately French statesmanship has not fulfilled 
the promise which the initial attitude of the Foreign Minister 
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seemed to hold out. A “ conversation” was opened in Berlin, 
and has been allowed to drag on for weeks under the menace of 
the German warships at Agadir. The French talk of their 
dignity and national honour, and yet they have submitted to 
Germany's negotiating not only sword in hand, but with a knife 
at their throat. The omission to demand the withdrawal of the 
German ships from Agadir as a condition precedent to any 
negotiations may prove costly. 

The ostensible cause of the German intervention is too 
trumpery to be seriously considered. In the light of Herr von 
Kiderlen- Waechter’s statement in the Reichstag last December 
this act of trespass is indefensible. Even German statesmen 
ought to hold themselves bound by their words for longer than 
six months. When, a few weeks before the Panther was de- 
spatched upon her errand, a report was circulated in the German 
Press to the effect that the German Government was preparing 
to send three cruisers to the coast of Morocco, the thunderbolts 
of the Wilhelmstrasse were hurled down upon the heads of the 
untimely gossips and scandalmongers who had dared to calumniate 
the pure intentions of their country’s Government. The cat had 
been prematurely let out of the bag, and although the cat ulti- 
mately proved to be a Panther, the Agadir coup was not so 
convincing a manifestation of German might as the wily Foreign 
Secretary and his Pan-German satellites had primarily designed 
it to be. This gunboat, and the ships which subsequently relieved 
her, had orders to show the German flag off Agadir, for the 
ostensible purpose of protecting German “‘ interests,” without 
regard for the fact that in a closed Moroccan port there could be 
no legitimate foreign interests to protect. If the lives or interests 
of German subjects had been in danger the proper course, as such 
sticklers for international propriety as the Germans ought to 
have known, was for the German Government to lodge com- 
plaint with the Inspector-General of Police through the German 
representative at Tangier. As a matter of fact, while the con- 
ception of the German plot against France was deeply laid, its 
execution was precipitated by the events which led up to and 
followed the relief of Fez. 

When, last April, the French Government announced that, 
at the request of the Sultan, a French force was to be despatched 
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in order to relieve Mulai Hafid’s capital, which was invested by 
insurgent tribes, Germany raised no objection. The German 
General Staff, which so grossly miscalculated the result of the 
South African War, and, in spite of the grotesque display made 
by the German contingent in China in 1900, attempted to quell 
the Herrero rising in South-West Africa by the book methods 
of Continental warfare, appears to have believed that the French 
might get stuck on the road to Fez. The German Government 
for its part imagined that if ever the French reached Fez they 
would hoist the tricolor over the Dar el Maghzen and generally 
make themselves at home. The French must have got wind 
of this. They not only refused to remain stuck on the road, 
but no sooner had General Moinier relieved the capital than the 
French troops returned to the Shawia. That was more than 
German flesh and blood could stand. With France “ occupying ” 
Fez and taken, as the Germans had confidently hoped, flagrante 
delicto, there would have been an excellent opening for a “ con- 
versation.” Germany could then have said to France: “ Very 
well; there you are at Fez, and there you mean to remain. 
You have broken the Algeciras Act, and now you will have to 
pay for it—through the nose.” But the French left nothing to 
chance. Before Germany could move they had returned to 
the Shawia, and had restored the status upon which the Agreement 
of 1909 was based. But the prospect of a resumption of the 
French military operations after the hot weather left Germany a 
loophole. As she could not say to France, ‘‘ What will you pay 
to stay at Fez?” she sent a warship to Agadir in order to be able 
to say, “ What will you pay to get me out?” Not a very 
moral proceeding, but an extremely effective one, since, whatever 
the issue of the Berlin conversations may be, Germany not only 
stands to extort territorial advantages to which she has absolutely 
no right, while France will be paying twice over for recognition 
of her political predominance in Morocco, but she will have 
established a precedent for blackmailing which may come in 
useful at some future date. The Agadir coup is only a trial 
shot. Great Britain, as the French perceive when they say 
to Englishmen, “Tua res agitur,” is the prey which Germany 


has marked down for herself. The Germans are just getting 
their eye in. 
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There are other considerations which precipitated the German 
action upon this occasion. The Reichstag elections are close 
at hand, and, little as the outsider can gather with regard to 
the state of popular feeling in Germany, momentous issues 
depend upon the result. The governing classes and parties 
contemplate with grave foreboding the approach of the day 
when Herr Bebel’s prophecy will be fulfilled, and when the 
Socialists will be strong enough to hold the balance in the Imperial 
Parliament. Something tangible, the non-Socialist elements 
feel, has got to be accomplished in order to keep things going. 
Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, a chip of the old Bismarckian 
block, will surely meet this “national” want by reasserting 
the position of the Empire abroad. ‘‘ West Marokko deutsch !” 
has been the cry of the Pan-Germans ever since the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Agreement. Now is the time to intervene. 
And the Panther steams to Agadir. 

Other pretexts and excuses for the German action crowd in 
as afterthoughts. France, so it is alleged, has not fulfilled her 
part of the bargain under the Agreement of 1909, by which the 
two Powers are pledged to promote the co-operation of their 
nationals in economic enterprises in Morocco. If anybody has 
a right to complain it is England, whose interests, but for their 
vitality and ancient standing, would have gone under long since 
if they had had to depend for their survival solely upon French 
goodwill. The German complaints are altogether unfounded. 
In the Société Marocaine de Travaux Publics the Germans have 
had assigned to them as their share a participation amounting to 
no less than 30 per cent. In the Union des Mines Marocaines, 
the operations of which are calculated to serve as a basis for the 
new mining réglement, the Germans, among other nations, are 
represented by many of their principal iron and steel works 
and syndicates. As regards railway construction the French 
offered the Germans adequate participation in the projected 
Shawia and Ujda lines. The negotiations on this point were 
suspended because at the interviews between Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter and the French Ambassador, M. Jules Cambon, at 
Kissingen towards the end of June the German Foreign 
Secretary proposed that the whole question of the Moroccan 
railways should be settled out of hand. To this proposal the 
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French Government was not, for the moment, prepared to 
accede, 

France for her part can with justice complain that from 
1880 to 1910 Germany has broken the letter and the spirit of 
every Franco-German agreement, both implied and expressed, 
with regard to Morocco. In 1880, the year of the Madrid Con. 
ference, Bismarck instructed the German delegate to support 
the French view. The history of the Algeciras Conference and 
of the codicil to the Algeciras Act, the Agreement of 1909, is a 
matter of general knowledge. And in July 1911 the German 
Government flagrantly breaks the pledge which it had implicitly 
offered only six months earlier. 

In order to get at the springs of German policy it is necessary 
to get on to general ground and back to a period which is, however, 
not so very remote. When Bismarck confirmed Liideritz’s 
seizure of the South-West African territory in 1884 he did it 
more with a view to annoying England than with any genuine 
hope of making anything out of the new acquisition. And so 
with nearly all the other German colonies. They have been 
acquired of set purpose, but at haphazard. German emigrants, 
who go by tens of thousands to the United States and to the 
British dominions, settle only by tens in the German colonies. 
They have had enough of the German official and his ways at 
home. And yet, untaught by experience, the Germans are con- 
tinually on the look-out for fresh possessions. They have no 
gift for colonisation, such as distinguishes the British and the 
French, and yet they are for ever complaining that by the time 
they were old enough to sit up at table the world’s dish had been 
cleared of its daintiest morsels. Arrogant parvenus that they are, 
they imagine that because they beat France in 1870 they must 
have a navy, coaling-stations, and colonies. They have seized 
what they could get in Africa and in the Pacific, they have taken 
up a mortgage on Shantung, and for the last ten years they have 
been trying to wedge themselves in between France and England 
in North Africa. For what purpose? In order, as they declare, 
and as time-serving journals in England re-echo, to find an 
outlet for Germany’s surplus population! The pretext is senseless 
and shamelessly untrue. Excepting the locust-swarms of officials, 
the German colonies are as bare of German settlers as a man’s 
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hand. ‘“ Ah, yes,” say the Germans, “* but these colonies of ours 
are the waste places of the earth, and that is why we want fresh 
territory.” 

Supposing that France had granted Herr von Kiderlen- 
Waechter’s impudent demand that she should surrender the 
French Congo and her contingent rights to the Belgian Congo, 
does any one dare assert that fifty genuine German settlers would 
have been attracted to those regions in as many years? The 
pretence is as idle as are all the arguments which are current in 
Germany with regard to the “ necessity ” of a strong navy in 
order to protect German maritime interests. Nevertheless there 
are some who consider that if Germany could get thoroughly 
“bogged” in her attempts to get astride of a section of Central 
Africa, her struggles might serve not only to attract and hold 
the attention of a united British Empire, but likewise to divert 
her own attention from the exclusive contemplation of the 
North Sea and the Vosges. Time will show. 

The immediate concern of every Englishman ought to be 
clearly to understand the spirit which prompts acts of violence 
like the Agadir demonstration. Public opinion in England is 
too apt to think of Germany as consisting of an Emperor and 
an Army, with their natural proclivities counterbalanced in 
some mysterious way by an industrial and prosperous population, 
the Socialist portion of which is regarded as an effectual curb 
upon any “ Imperialist” aspirations which the bourgeoisie may 
suddenly develop. All this is perfectly true, but it is only half 
the truth. The exigencies of the domestic situation, as appears 
to be the case this year, may at any moment render it necessary 
for the “‘ governing” classes to create a diversion in order to 
tally the mass of non-Socialist opinion. The response which is 
made to these appeals to “national” sentiment shows that 
the German nation has not been demoralised by prosperity. 
Instinctively it remembers that Germany has not yet become 
wholly industrialised, and that the greater part of German 
industry is agricultural in origin. It is this subconscious recol- 
lection that creates the bond of union between regions so diverse 
as Westphalia and East Prussia, or the highlands of Bavaria. 
Only those who have watched both of them at work can realise 


why the farmer who has never seen the North Sea and the 
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ironmaster who has never been further than its shores are at 
one in spreading the gospel of German naval supremacy. The 
Agadir coup appealed to the imaginations of them all. It may 
be that a suspicion of the truth has begun to dawn upon men 
like the British Chancellor of the Exchequer. Inspired by a 
generous but mistaken enthusiasm, Mr. Lloyd George went to 
Berlin three years ago in order, as was announced, to learn some- 
thing about the working of German Old Age Pensions. Indiscreet 
friends whispered that, if things went as it might be hoped they 
would, it would be possible to reduce the British Navy Estimates 
by a million or so the following year. The world has travelled 
a long way since then. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at the Mansion 
House on July 21 is first and foremost a reply to the German 
Imperial Chancellor’s curt dismissal of British advances with a 
view to disarmament. 

Many people ask themselves what part the Emperor William 
plays in all this. There are some who consider that by sending 
a German warship: to Agadir while the Emperor was absent 
from the seat of Government Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter 
hoped that he would be able to create a situation for which there 
would be no solution but war. Theories of this kind might be 
consistent with the belief that the Emperor is averse from the 
idea of war. Indeed, if only out of solicitude for his young and 
still growing navy, his Majesty may have a deep-rooted prejudice 
against trying conclusions just yet. As a matter of fact, however, 
it is probable that the Emperor and his advisers are in agreement 
with regard to the policy which in recent years they have pursued 
towards France. For the moment their primary object is to 
detach her from England by fair means or foul. In the German 
view, since England has rejected Germany’s hand (outstretched 
not in disinterested friendship, but in order to pick up the trifles 
unconsidered of the British Empire), she must be made to smart 
for it. If England refuses of her own free will to endow Germany 
with colonies and coaling-stations, England’s friends are to be 
blackmailed and bullied. Blackmail of the politer kind, in the 
form of more or less clandestine negotiations, has been levied 
upon France by Germany for the last two or three years. The 
history of recent Franco-German negotiations for the formation 
of a Cameroon-Congo syndicate has still to be written, German 
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policy throughout the Morocco question has been nothing but 
blackmail. The worst of these clandestine negotiations, however, 
from the German point of view, has been that the French Parlia- 
ment is apt to become suspicious, and then the French Government 
has had to drop the conversation in a hurry. 

The Panther was sent to Agadir as a public intimation that 
Germany desired to renew the ¢tée-d-téte with France. The 
Germans have had their way; they do not want to go to war 
if they can help it, and they will not shoot so long as black- 
mailing can be made to pay. Whatever the result of the Berlin 
conversations may be, Germany always stands to clear more 
than enough to cover the expense of keeping two or three warships 
in Moroccan waters. But for the very decided attitude of Great 
Britain the prospective profits from the transaction might have 
been greater. The Emperor (who appears to have imagined that 
he had made pretty sure of the people who mattered in England, 
and that those who did not matter were engrossed in the Con- 
stitutional squabble) has had part of his calculations upset. 
Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, who knows no more about England 
than about the moon, took his master’s word for it that England 
had been squared or lulled into indifference, and now he finds 
that the proposed Franco-German bargain will have to be approved 
by England. All this is very mortifying, no doubt, but still 
Germany gains and stands to gain more than she has any,right 
to claim. 

Apart from the pernicious precedent which Germany has 
been allowed to create for herself, the situation presents even 
graver dangers of a special kind. Hitherto one of the most 
constant factors in Franco-German relations has been the uncom- 
promising refusal of France to admit German securities to 
quotation on the Paris Bourse. Are the French willing and able 
to persist in this attitude? Recent specific attempts to promote 
Franco-German banking syndicates have failed, but the basis 
upon which organisations of this kind could immediately be 
founded already exists in the shape of active co-operation between 
many of the leading French and German financial houses. 
Germany needs capital even more than colonies, and in France 
there is a superabundant supply of ready money. ‘The unre- 
mitting efforts which are being made to familiarise French public 
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opinion with the idea of an open financial partnership with 
Germany testify to the existence of tendencies which, in view 
of the peculiar conditions of French political life, may ultimately 
prove irresistible. When once the wire between Berlin and 
Paris has been established, the Germans will see to it that it ig 
not again disconnected, and when the “ colonial” topic has 
become exhausted the financial issue will be raised. These 
negotiations will serve the double purpose of weakening the tie 
between France and England and of infusing fresh life into 
German industrial enterprise. There is no room for scepticism 
about this prospect. France is not an industrial country in any 
such sense as Germany has proved herself to be. The French 
have money to sell, and they want a market for it at higher prices 
than they can obtain at home. They are quite content to starve 
their own industry for want of capital so long as they can get 
4 per cent. or 5 per cent. for their money instead of 3 per cent. 
They do not appear to realise that the very absence of any stable 
industrial conditions is the primary cause of the perpetual unrest 
among the working classes and of the predominance of the 
revolutionary unskilled labour elements which light-hearted 
observers profess to regard as a sign merely of healthy reaction 
in the French body politic. Quem deus vult perdere...! 
Not only have the French a superabundance of money, but their 
business methods are so closely akin to those of the Germans 
that partnership in financial enterprises, which are bound sooner 
or later to assume a political aspect, becomes almost natural. 
To-day it is no longer a question of establishing points of contact, 
as, for example, in the Near East, but of raising upon a broad 
and deep-laid foundation an edifice complete in every detail. 
The one doubtful factor is how long public sentiment in France 
will be able to resist the attractions of a profitable speculation. 
As regards the question of Alsace and Lorraine, the position 
to-day is that Germany has more to fear from the survival of 
the “ Revanche’’ feeling in France than from a revival of senti- 
ment in the Reichsland itself, however sullen the mass of the 
conquered population may appear to be. The defiant exuberance 
of so-called “‘ gymnastic societies” in Lorraine and the ostentatious 
enlistment of Alsatians in the French Foreign Legion are mani- 
festations which cannot permanently be kept alive by the special 
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pleadings of Maurice Barrés and the Ligue des Patriotes. How 
long will these appeals continue to find an echo in the hearts of 
the great mass of Frenchmen ? 

Englishmen, above all others, must be prepared to face the 
outlook as it presents itself. England is the Power which stands 
in Germany’s way all the world over. Not in the way of legiti- 
mate expansion, since nowhere are Germans more at home 
and nowhere is German trade more prosperous than under the 
British flag. England is the barrier against that restless form of 
Weltpolittk which the Agadir coup exemplifies, and which aims 
at nothing less than deposing Great Britain from that “ great 
and beneficent position” which, as Mr. Lloyd George said in 
his speech at the Mansion House, “ she has won by centuries of 
heroism and achievement.” So far Germany has failed to inveigle 
England into a partnership with herself. As she is not yet 
strong enough to stand up against the British Navy, she has 
decided to undermine the British position by weakening the ties 
of the Entente Cordiale. France is to be blackmailed and bullied 
until she has been made to realise that a working agreement with 
Germany is likely to be more profitable to her than her under- 
standing with England. According to some views, for the moment 
Germany does not contemplate war, as she is doubtful as 
to the triumph of her navy, and since, if France allows herself 
to be squeezed, it may be possible to get more out of her by black- 
mail. In any case the blackmailing business is all gain and costs 
nothing. France, for her part, is still prepared to resist, and is 
grateful for British support. But she wants to be left to make 
her own terms with Germany. The desire is legitimate, provided 
that British interests are not affected. At the same time it must 
be realised that Agadir is only an episode. Whether the coup 
succeeds or not it will be repeated at intervals in some form or 
another. France, anxious as she is to reap without delay the 
fruits of her expedition to Fez, has shown herself to be willing to 
come to terms. Upon the next occasion, as some people imagine, 
she may not prove tojbe so obliging. This theory would have 
seemed more plausible if the French had made a resolute attempt 
to secure the withdrawal of the German ships from Agadir before 
acquiescing in the Berlin conversations. 

The links of the golden chain which already binds France to 
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Germany are growing stronger every year, and if the wire between 
Berlin and Paris is kept open the day may not be far distant 
when France will find that her “interests” are all of them 
drawing her, not across the Channel, but towards the Eastern 
Frontier. 

The moral of Agadir is that, at a moment when the world 
is being told that the growing interdependence of economic 
interests among the nations is tending to render the chances 
of war more remote, the German action has come as a reminder 
that rights without the might to protect them are vain and 
profitless. Theorists glibly speak of the “‘ law of acceleration,” and 
attempt to apply it to the conditions of human civilisation. The 
fallacy of these speculations lies in the assumption that progress, 
even in Europe, has been uniform. Germany, notwithstanding 
her undoubted achievements in science and industry, has never 
been and never will be included in the circle of the so-called 
“Western Powers.” She remains where she is, in the centre 
of Europe, and her primitive instincts have been tempered only 
by cunning. For the moment she may not be strong enough to 
face the combined might of England and France. As she has 
failed to disarm British suspicion she is endeavouring to 
detach France from England. Every shady trick, financial or 
other, will be employed by Germany, and force will be used 
if and when it suits her. The aim of British policy must 
be to be ready to adapt itself to every conceivable emergency. 
Above all, England must be prepared to stand alone. The 
pernicious habit of dismissing this, that, or the other prospect 
as improbable or altogether impossible must be abandoned. 
While the Coronation festivities were at their height more than 
one British politician was warned that the next German move 
might be to occupy a Moroccan port. The idea was scoffed at 
and scouted as absurd. At noon on July 1 8.M.S. Panther 
anchored off Agadir. 


* * 


THE PARLIAMENT BILL 
A SKETCH OF ITS ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND ADOPTION 


Wuen the record of these times comes to be written they will 
present no episode of greater interest than the Parliament Bill. 

To the student it will seem strange that a hereditary House of 
Lords which for centuries had discharged. well-defined constitu- 
tional functions, not only to the satisfaction of the great majority 
in its own country but also in a manner which elicited the loudly 
expressed commendation of foreign critics, should in half a 
dozen years so completely have lost confidence in itself as at the 
bidding of a handful of demagogues to commit felo de se. 

This is how it came about. 

For a considerable time prior to the outbreak of the South 
African War, the Conservative Party had been in office, and on 
the whole its policy, foreign and domestic, had commended itself 
to the approval of the country. Its Education and Licensing 
Acts were creditable achievements and useful measures, as the 
result has proved, but they had excited bitter resentment among 
influential groups of Radical politicians, who resolved to feed fat 
their grudge whenever an opportunity occurred. 

The cost of the war, reacting upon an inelastic fiscal system, 
caused a good deal of distress among the masses who had _ for- 
saken the country and, owing to the gradual falling off of many 
local industries, were unable to retain the employment in search of 
which they had migrated to the towns. Hencewhen Mr. Chamberlain 
promulgated his policy of Tariff Reform and Imperial Preference, 
involving small taxes on the importation of food-stufls, the mal- 
contents saw their opportunity, and, throwing all scruple to the 
winds, indulged in a revel of mendacity which in the judgment 
of posterity will bear hardly on their memories. 

It was easy to persuade thirteen millions of people on the 
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verge of hunger that any policy which could be represented ag 
likely to increase the price of the loaf was unspeakable barbarity, 
and such minute possibility in this direction as the policy involved 
was exaggerated by the malcontents until it assumed colossal 
proportions. 

Mr. Chamberlain, by the force of his reasoning, brought 
hundreds of thousands to his side, but Mr. Balfour’s inability to 
make up his mind on the subject caused a serious rift in the 
ranks of the Unionist Party. Hence the origin of the Parliament 
Bill can be distinctly traced to that obstinate insistence upon 
outworn economic theories which induced many influential Con- 
servatives either to refrain from opposing or to support Radical 
candidates at the election of 1906, with the result that the 
Unionist Party suffered severe reverses, which culminated in 
the disaster of Mr. Chamberlain’s breakdown before the new 
Parliament had been long in existence. 

Meanwhile the Government had been entrusted to a Cabinet 
of demagogues, including one prominent Socialist, who in his 
election address had declared himself opposed to all hereditary 
dignities, and two or three firebrands, of whom it was not to be 
expected that they would stick at anything likely to promote 
their personal advancement. This Cabinet at once resolved to 
pick a quarrel with the House of Lords, an object not difficult of 
attainment, for they incontinently “ toed the line” of revolutionary 
courses. Beginning with an attempt to divorce education from 
religion, they proceeded with a raid upon property as much 
entitled as any other to the protection of the law, and finally 
they produced a Budget based upon lines specifically marked out for 
them by prominent Socialists, with a clearly indicated intention of 
revolutionising the principles which have hitherto applied to the 
ownership of property. Thus the breach with the House of Lords— 
which is the natural guardian of religion, of good faith, and of 
legal stability, and which quite early in their career they had 
attacked in resolutions acclaimed by an obedient majority— 
became complete. 

So far, however, the Lords had carried the country with them. 
There was no agitation at all in favour of the Bills which they 
had rejected, and when they referred the Budget of 1909 to the 
constituencies at the election which occurred in January 1910, 
the Radical coalition lost 100 seats, England declared against the 
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Cabinet’s financial policy, Ireland was known to be hostile to 
some of its main provisions, and the Budget, which it had 
been triumphantly announced would be passed as soon as the 
Session opened, had to be postponed for several months while 
arrangements were being made to get it carried by the votes of 
those who, but for ulterior considerations, must infallibly have 
voted against it. So far, in fact, as the election had turned upon 
financial policy, the Government were in a minority and the 
action of the Lords was completely justified. When the arrange- 
ments above referred to were completed and a majority of the 
people’s representatives did vote in favour of the Budget, the 
House of Lords were presumably right to pass it, because, however 
sordid the compact by which the majority was obtained, a general 
knowledge of it had not elicited any adequate repudiation by the 
country, and anything was preferable to creating an impression 
that, after referring an issue to the decision of the people, the 
House of Lords would fail to abide by the verdict. It was after 
that that the House of Lords began to make the mistakes which 
led up to the final tragedy. 

There has undoubtedly been a growing conviction—more 
prevalent, perhaps, in Scotland than elsewhere, but not neces- 
sarily dependent upon political leanings—that the Upper House, 
owing to the numbers which it suited the convenience of modern 
Ministries, and especially Liberal Ministries, to add to it, had 
become excessive in numbers, and that, being a hereditary House, 
it should be limited to those who could show some reasonable 
claim to fitness for the exercise of legislative functions. It is 
true, no doubt, as may be gathered from the tone and substance 
of its debates, that practically the limitation exists already, but 
many people who do not read debates are unaware of this, and 
being, perhaps, acquainted with one or more peers who do not 
appear to them well qualified to take part in the government 
of their country, resent their being placed in a position to do 
so. A very reasonable deference to this growing public opinion 
prompted the House of Lords to pass a resolution that in future 
the mere possession of a hereditary peerage should not entitle 
the holder to sit and vote in the House; but concession, as 
sometimes happens, degenerated into panic, and when the House, 
upon Lord Lansdowne’s initiative, passed further resolutions, 
one of which deprived it even of suspensory control over 
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financial measures, which is far less than Second Chambers in 
other civilised countries possess, it completely stultified its own 
action in deferring the Budget of 1909 and the action of nine- 
twentieths of the nation which supported it in that course. Small 
wonder if, after such a slap in the face as that, Conservative 
feeling was not stimulated to any high degree of activity when 
the election of 1910 was suddenly sprung upon the country. 

Unionist politicians often complain—and not, I think, without 
cause—of the indifference to great political issues which largely 
pervades the middle classes, who might, if they chose, exercise 
an influence disproportionate to their numbers. They are too 
prone to think that so long as the routine of their lives, their 
business, and their pleasure are not actively endangered, political 
issues can take care of themselves, and nothing tends so much 
to encourage them in their apathy as evidence that those who are 
supposed to take an interest in and to be conversant with politics 
are as ready as they are to sacrifice their principles for the sake 
of a quiet life. That was precisely the frame of mind in which 
they were overtaken by the election in December 1910, the 
features and incidents of which are germane to the subject under 
consideration. 

That election was forced upon the country by the Government 
at a season convenient to themselves, but exceedingly inconvenient 
to everybody else. It was held upon an expiring register, so as to 
debar many who were entitled to a vote from the exercise of 
their privilege. Under cover of a Conference which terminated 
suspiciously on the eve of Mr. Redmond’s return with his 
pocket full of Patrick Ford’s dollars, all likelihood of it was 
kept dark, so as to ensure first run in matters of organisation. 
And how was the issue placed before the country? Not in the 
shape of the Parliament Bill, for, though certain general principles 
in the form of resolutions had been discussed and confirmed by 
an obedient majority in the House of Commons, the Bill purport- 
ing to embody them had not been read a second time even by 
that House, and had not been discussed in the House of Lords at 
all—a very necessary opportunity having thus been denied to 
its opponents of showing that, although the provisions of the Bill 
undoubtedly provide ample protection to the people against the 
Peers, if that is what they desire, it hands the people over, bound 
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hand and foot, to the domination of the Caucus which, according 
to the novel conditions of Parliamentary practice, is the Cabinet 
of the day. 

The essence of the cry upon which the Government took 
its stand was that six hundred peers were trying to trample 
upon the liberties of the people, and sympathising cartoonists 
exhausted their ingenuity in depicting a peer as the scum of 
creation, but although the cry of Peers versus People was put 
forward with every distortion which envy, hatred, and malice 
could suggest, the Radical coalition wielded other weapons of 
falsehood which had a potent influence upon the result of the 
election. No one can have forgotten the scandalous falsehood 
invented by Mr. Ure, and greedily adopted by the baser sort of 
his allies, that if the Conservatives came to power the recipients 
actual and expectant would lose their old-age pensions, or the 
never-ceasing appeal to the poorest of the population, almost 
equal in its falsehood and perhaps even more influential in its 
effect, to reflect that if Tariff Reform were achieved “‘ their food 
would cost them more.” 

Notwithstanding all this artifice in the arrangement of time 
and the fabrication of cries, and in spite of the Prime Minister’s 
fervent appeal to the country for a majority that would enable 
him to pursue his policy unfettered, what happened? The 
Government on the balance did not win a single seat, and lost 
largely on the balance in votes. Such a moral defeat would not 
as a rule seem to justify a revolution, but there are situations 
when revolution is the only alternative to the loss of emolu- 
ment and power, and as that was the precise situation of 
the Government, the Parliament Bill, which pulls down every- 
thing and puts nothing in its place, was speedily introduced. In 
the course of its introduction the Prime Minister insisted a good 
deal upon the fact that the veto of the monarch was practically 
interred, a circumstance upon which he founded the inference 
that the veto of the Lords was bound to follow it, so that the 
government of the country, entrusted by the Constitution to 
King, Lords, and Commons, should henceforward be vested in 
the Commons alone, who are elected upon a franchise subordi- 
nating the rights of intelligence and property to the dictum 
of numbers, a state of things which would never have come 
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to pass if its promoters had not relied upon the existence of the 
House of Lords as a counterpoise to extreme developments of 
democratic licence. 

The main ground upon which the Prime Minister supported 
his thesis was that the House of Lords, after refraining from its 
exercise for a long succession of years, had used a constitutional 
right which no one has ever disputed to refer the Budget of 1909 
to the consideration of the people. This argument has so often 
been used and is so miserably inadequate to the conclusion based 
upon it that in any review of existing circumstances it must be 
dealt with squarely and once for all. Its first flaw is dishonest 
suppression of the fact that the attack upon the House of Lords 
was in full operation long before the Budget of 1909 was born 
or thought of. Then as regards lapse of time, if fifty years 
have elapsed since the House of Lords exercised their right 
of rejecting a Budget, that right has over and over again been 
referred to and reasserted as one that could be exercised if 
necessity arose, and no greater necessity could arise than that 
in which a Chancellor of the Exchequer was found capable of 
misusing the function of his office, which is to furnish supplies 
to the Crown in order that the business of the country may be 
carried on, for the furtherance of far-reaching political objects 
and for the oppression of political opponents. On the side 
of the House of Lords there was undisputed constitutional right 
and precedent, even if somewhat remote; on the side of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer there was neither the one nor the 
other. Unless that proposition can be disputed, the argument 
falls to the ground and must disappear from the armoury of all 
candid controversialists. 

So much for the Prime Minister’s argument in reference to 
Money Bills, which are so defined in the new Act as practically 
to include the entire sphere of legislation, but, lest anything 
should escape the net that also must be dealt with so as to preclude 
all question of co-ordinate authority between the two Houses 
and to establish Single-Chamber government, subject in these 
exceptional matters to a period of grace which has a plausible 
semblance, but is little more than an ingenious device for keeping 
the forces of the Coalition together. To the ordinary mortal 
it might seem that sufficient for one Bill was the object thus 
foreshadowed on February 21, but two months later, when the 
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Bill was in Committee, the Prime Minister went out of his way to 
throw the limelight upon its ultra-revolutionary significance. 

The Unionist Party, which, although in a minority as com- 
pared with the Coalition, is numerically the strongest Party in 
the House of Commons and represents nearly half the nation, 
insisted. that even if Single-Chamber government was to be 
decreed at the bidding of Socialists and traitors it ought to be 
subject to some restrictions, and they selected, amongst other 
matters to which the decree should not apply without reference 
to the electors, such items as the Act of Habeas Corpus, the Bill 
of Rights, the Act of Settlement, the privileges and prerogatives 
of the Crown, the Protestant Succession, and Trial by Jury. The 
Prime Minister would not hear of exceptions, and on an amend- 
ment moved by a member of the Opposition he used, amongst 
others, the following remarkable words: “ It [the Bill] is not an 
end in itself. It was never represented as an end in itself... . 
Nobody invents a machine for the sake of the machine itself to 
exhibit in a museum as a triumph of mechanical ingenuity. The 
machine is there to do work. If this amendment or any of this 
series were carried, the machine would be paralysed as regards a 
large part, if not the whole, of its work.” If the reader will look 
back to the schedule of subjects enumerated, he will probably 
feel somewhat disconcerted by the nature of the work which the 
machine is intended to accomplish. There was an impression up 
to that time that an important part of its intended work was 
to “ substitute for the House of Lords as it at present exists a 
Second Chamber constituted upon a popular instead of hereditary 
basis,” a project with which the exclusion from the purview of the 
Billof any subject above mentioned would in no way have inter- 
fered ; but this branch of its function, if it was ever intended to be 
operative, had obviously vanished from the Prime Minister’s mind. 

After the above-quoted definition of the Bill and its uses given 
by the Prime Minister on April 20, assuming always that a majority 
in the popular Chamber of a civilised country approved and 
would abide by that definition, all further discussion might well 
have been regarded. as superfluous verbiage, but the Unionist 
Party in the House of Commons, hoping against hope for some 
concession of value, stuck to their guns till the middle of May, 
when, after the drastic employment of recent inventions for the 
suppression of free speech, the Bill left that House. 
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It was in the week that elapsed between that event and the 
second reading in the House of Lords that the independent peers 
who intended to treat the matter from the point of view of con- 
science unalloyed by whispered considerations of expediency 
ought to have made a determined stand. Already there were 
signs of weakness among leading men in the Unionist Party, 
Already such ominous expressions as an “ ugly smudge” to be 
removed from the Statute Book were beginning to be heard. 
Already the delusive bait of being able to say “‘ No” twice was 
beginning to attract the faint-hearted and feather-bedded; but 
the time was short—too short for any organised movement, which 
at the moment there was no one forthcoming to lead, while the 
imminence of the Coronation was a natural bar to any step which 
might cloud its lustre; so after a promise of vital amendments 
in Committee, the Bill was allowed to pass its second reading 
without challenge on May 29. It was not till some days later, 
Whitsuntide having intervened, that at a small meeting of 
peers known to be firm in their convictions, convened by Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, who has been the life and soul of the move- 
ment throughout, active measures were concerted “ to stop the 
rot.” Later in the month of June Lord Lansdowne gave notice 
of that historic amendment which it was clear that the Govern- 
ment, in their servile position, could not accept, and which he 
eventually commended to the House of Lords in terms too 
often quoted to need repetition. This amendment was carried 
by a very large majority, and a remarkable feature of the divi- 
sion was abstinence from the Ministerial lobby, which reduced 
their number to less than fifty. Nevertheless the ‘‘ White 
Flag” still kept waving; it was clear that the demon of 
surrender was rampant, and there were rumours, even before 
the Report stage, that Lord Lansdowne was not prepared, even 
on his own amendment, to fight to a finish. Here again the 
party of resistance lost an opportunity which ‘did not recur. 
They should at once have sought satisfactory assurances from 
Lord Lansdowne, and, failing to obtain them, should have 
taken a firm stand against the third reading, but the position was 
not free from difficulty. The general feeling was, no doubt, that 
after the language used by Lord Lansdowne in the House of 
Lords in moving his amendment, to ask assurances from him 
on the subject of adherence to it would have been to offer an 
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unmerited slight to a man whose straightforwardness had never 
been questioned; at any rate, though the suggestion was made 
and the matter discussed, no action was taken, and with the 
third reading unchallenged, on July 21, the last and most impor- 
tant outpost fell into the hands of the enemy. It was on that 
occasion that Lord Lansdowne let fall the phrase about adhering 
to amendments “so long as we remain free agents.” There was 
nothing essentially sinister in that unexplained phrase, but 
undoubtedly if Lord Lansdowne knew at the moment he uttered 
those words that he did not consider himself a “free agent” — 
and the surrounding data are consistent with such an inference 
—a suppressio vert must be debited to his account which will 
remain difficult to reconcile with the character he bears. Anyhow, 
on the day following the murder was out. 

From that moment the “ Resisters,” with Lord Halsbury at 
their head, took up a determined attitude, and resolved that the 
citadel, at all events, should not be surrendered without a fight, 
an attitude sufficiently backed by enthusiasm outside the walls 
of Parliament to justify regret that it had not been adopted while 
there was time to elicit an expression of public opinion upon a 
widely extended scale. 

The final act in the drama is fresh in public memory, but it 
was marked by two or three incidents which, as they could 
scarcely be followed by those who were not present, it may not 
be amiss to recall. It was not until well on in the second day of 
a general debate taken by arrangement between the Front Benches 
upon an irrelevant issue—viz., acceptance of the Commons amend- 
ments which were not in dispute—that Lord Morley of Blackburn 
imparted some reality to the proceedings by reading, as the 
result of questions with the reply to which the questioners were 
presumably well acquainted, a statement defining the extent 
of the guarantees which had been extorted from the Crown. That 
form having been gone through with what looked like an over- 
acted. affectation of reluctance, the debate continued upon the 
same irrelevant issue as before. Ultimately the Lords’ amend- 
ments were reached, and were negatived seriatim without division 
till Lord Lansdowne’s came upon the tapis. Upon this Lord 
Meath continued some interrupted remarks and Lord Plymouth 
also spoke. Then, just as excitement was becoming tense, for 
it was believed that the division would be close, the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury approached the table to announce that when he 
came down to the House that evening he had not intended to 
vote, but “‘ that the callousness, he had almost said levity, with 
which some noble lords seemed to contemplate the creation of 
500 peers” had altered his mind, and that he would vote with 
the Government. Where he got his figures from, as no number 
had been mentioned in Lord Morley’s statement, is a mystery, 
the solution of which it is perhaps not expedient to seek, but 
the criticism with which it was embodied suggests a few words 
of comment. During the evening the chief speakers against 
adopting the Bill without the Lords’ amendments had been 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Northumberland, Lords Milner, 
Halifax, and Plymouth, and if these were the persons against 
whom the Archbishop made his charge of callousness, not to say 
levity, it was one of those instances of prelatic arrogance of which 
it is difficult, without experience of them, to realise the possi- 
bility. But if these were not the culprits, who were they? With 
the single exception of Lord Meath, no other peer who spoke in 
the same sense made any reference to the creation of peers! 
Shortly after the intervention of the Archbishop, Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston, whose conduct throughout the piece has given rise 
to some not unnatural criticism, rose from the front Opposition 
bench, and the purport of what he had to say was this—that of 
two distinct counsels given by Lord Lansdowne to his supporters, 
of which the first was not to vote for and the second was not to 
vote against insistence upon his amendment, those who dis- 
regarded the first would languish in the cold shade of his (Lord 
Curzon’s) disapproval, while those who disregarded the second 
would bask in the sunshine of his tolerance. After a character- 
istically spirited intervention by Lord Halsbury, who showed in a 
few sentences that there was something of deeper significance in his 
case and that of his followers than could be reached by pontifical 
reprimand or pro-consular threat, excitement growing to the verge 
of impatience was controlled by Lord Rosebery’s appearance 
at the table. He had spoken carlier in the evening without 
definite indication as to the vote which he intended to give, 
and now reappeared. to say that, though he had recently written 
a letter urging the majority of the House of Lords to abstain 
from voting, he could not risk the danger to which the House 
would be exposed by insisting upon the amendment, and would 
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consequently vote with the Government. Tord Selborne then 
with some difficulty obtained a hearing to quote an extract 
from Lord Rosebery’s speech upon the second reading of the Bill 
to the following effect : 

I can see no use in prolonging the existence of this House as a useless sham 
to delude the people of the country into the belief that they still have a Second 
Chamber with control of the purse. Far better let the nakedjtruth appear. 
Far better let it be seen by the country that this House is a mere phantasy from 
which the substance has been stripped, than allow it to remain in the paralysed 
condition in which noble lords opposite, and they alone, wish to preserve it for 
their own purposes, 


The average man reading those impassioned words would 
probably conclude that the worst had happened, and that it was 
sheer waste of time to guard against further danger to so hope- 
lessly degraded an assembly. If so, the following extract from the 
same speech would doubtless tend to confirm his opinion: 

I do not think that anybody here cares very much to know what the scheme 
of the Government is for a new Chamber on an elective basis, because I repeat 
most emphatically the words quoted by Lord Hardinge just now, that “if this 


bill passes in its present form it does not matter one farthing or one straw 
what the Second Chamber is going to be.” 


At the conclusion of Lord Selborne’s remarks the curtain fell, 
and when it rose again the suicide of the House of Lords was 
an accomplished fact through the agency of twenty-nine 
Unionist peers who had assented tothe following doctrine: It is 
right to do what you know to be wrong if by doing so you can 
prevent others for whose actions you have no responsibility from 
doing what in your judgment is greater wrong. 

Those Unionist peers can possess their souls in peace because 
the doctrine had also been endorsed by two archbishops and 
eleven bishops, but it is questionable whether, when the doctrine 
comes home to the clergy and the laity in their respective sees, 
it will tend to strengthen the position of the Anglican Church. 

Lovers of the Constitution, nevertheless, much as they may 
deplore and justly as they may resent the situation, will neither 
despair nor sulk, but endeavour to reunite the pieces of the vessel 
which a handful of well-meaning opportunists have assisted a 
party of iconoclasts to crush. Epury. 


VOL, LYIII 5 


TO THE NOBLE ABSTAINER AND THE 
NOBLE RENEGADE 


LINES TO A NOBLE LORD WHO ABSTAINED 
FROM VOTING IN THE DIVISION UPON 
THE PARLIAMENT BILL 


My Lord, you chose, we hear, the braver part 

In the death-struggle of an ancient caste. 

“You would have fought; you had a fight at heart ; 
It was your wish to struggle to the last.” 


But though to fight you were so much inclined, 
Your duty to a Leader held you “true.” 

My Lord, are you yourself without a mind? 
Have you put Honour in commission too ? 


About the dead we will at least be true. 

And your great House is dead, abandoned, shamed. 
Your sons, my Lord, will ask wherein did you 
Contest a measure which your mouth defamed. 


My Lord, your part, I think, will live as long 

As manly virtues are by cowards feigned. 

The stern old warrior taught you right and wrong; 

But you, my Lord, you censured—and abstained. 
DIE-HARD. 


II 


LINES TO A NOBLE LORD WHO VOTED WITH 
THE GOVERNMENT IN THE DIVISION 
UPON THE PARLIAMENT BILL 


We heard your specious plea for common sense. 
But you—you have no place in honest talk. 

We read your heart; we spurn your base defence. 
You knelt because you loved the Caudine Fork. 


My Lord, you tell us you will fight again. 
“The choice was odious; *twas a grievous lot.” 
But will you fight? Your leaders may refrain. 
The traitor does not fight again. He’s shot. 


My Lord, I think we understand your view. 

You did not yield. You rather would have died. 

You saved the King (twas this that weighed with you). 
My Lord, the People think your lordship lied. 


Where all is lost we can at least be frank, 
And brand the truth on those who sold the pass. 
You shrank from an enlargement of your rank ; 
You vilely voted to maintain your class. 

DIE-HARD. 


{These spirited verses, which undoubtedly represent the feelings of the 
natural man, draw a sharp distinction between the Unionist peer who allowed 
the Parliament Bill through by default and the Unionist peer who actually 
voted for it. The episode is wholly odious, but is the guilt of the latter so 
manifestly greater than that of the former? Lord Halsbury explicitly declined 
to distinguish between the Scuttlers and the Renegades, From the moment the 
Scuttle was started by the Unionist Leaders so-called it was obvious there would 
be Renegades.—Eniror, V.2.] 


“HAD” 


On, Thursday, November 10, 1910, the Constitutional Conference 
met for the last time. It had failed. No settlement could be arrived 
at. The final stumbling-block was Home Rule. The Unionist leaders 
went away with sincereregret. They had done their utmost for the 
sake of peace. They had made immense concessions without any 
result. The Conference had been summoned as a tribute to the 
memory of a great peacemaker, and it had failed. 

On the other side regret was not the dominant feeling. If 
anybody still believes that the members of the Government ever 
intended the Conference to be anything but a fiasco, he must be 
a simpleton indeed. Ministers entered that Conference merely to 
gain time. Had the crisis come to a head in the summer of 1910, the 
Radicals might have been compelled to go to the country with the 
cry of “ Who killed the King?” hurled at them from all sides. 
Anything was better than that. 

So the Conference met, and for several months negotiations 
went on. Was not some compromise possible? Would not the 
proud Peers abate one jot of their intolerable pretensions? Yes: 
the proud Peers, it seemed, were prepared to give up almost 
anything in the cause of peace. MHereditary principle and 
financial veto were light-heartedly abandoned. It almost seemed 
as if some compromise would be reached, and the Government 
representatives were almost in despair, till at last the fatal 
question of Home Rule was raised. 

Here, then, was the material for the quarrel which Mr. 
Asquith and Co. were longing to pick with the Unionist leaders. 
It did not much matter what happened in the Conference. Its 
members were pledged to secrecy, so the real cause of rupture 
remained concealed, while the Radical press was filled with lying 
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insinuations to the effect that it was only the absurd pretensions 
of the Peers which had rendered a settlement impossible. 

The Radicals never meant the Conference to come to anything. 
The proof of this is that for weeks before it broke up the Radical 
agents in all parts of the country had been busily but secretly 
preparing for an election. Removals were being traced, canvass 
cards were being prepared, nothing in all the great paraphernalia 
of political mobilisation was neglected, and when all was ready, 
“to the last button on the last gaiter,” they prepared to strike— 
below the belt. 

Habitual readers of the National Review probably do not 
entertain a very high opinion of his Majesty’s present advisers, 
but even to them it may come as something of a surprise to be 
told that the actual date of the dissolution had been determined 
before the last meeting of the Conference ! 

The last sitting took place on Thursday, November 10. The 
Radical leaders met the Unionist leaders in friendly conclave, 
animated apparently by a real desire to make one last attempt at 
securing a settlement, but, as a matter of fact, two days before, on 
Tuesday, the 8th, the Cabinet had finally decided upon an election 
in December ! 

Deny it who may, that is an absolute fact, and we may well 
ask ourselves whether, since Party Government first began, so 
dirty a trick was ever played by one Party upon another. 

The motive of the Government was plain. It was worth 
anything to them to be able to claim that in two successive 
elections the people had supported them in their attack upon the 
House of Lords. With such an argument in their possession it 
would be easy to persuade the King that the guarantees must 
be given. The King stands above Party, and could never 
be expected to see through the shabby manceuvre. Only pro- 
longed and intimate experience of Radical methods enables 
any one to plumb the depths of their dishonesty. 

And so the trick succeeded. The election came upon us “ like 
a thief in the night.” (This last flicker of Lord Haldane’s expiring 
conscience was perhaps intended as a warning; but our leaders 
made the fatal error of believing in the fair professions of 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George.) Though their hopes of 
winning thirty seats miscarried, the Government still found 
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themselves with a fine majority in the House of Commons; still, 
it is true, dependent upon the Irish vote, but still quite prepared, 
as before, to barter Mr. Asquith’s solemn pledge* for the solid 
emoluments of office. They were ready for the election. We 
were not. Literature, posters, canvass cards, were theirs in 
abundance. The latest lies were published and brought up to 
date. Libels prepared at headquarters were circulated against 
Unionist candidates. In all constituencies the Radical organisa- 
tion was complete. In most ours was faulty to a degree, and all 
because we had trusted them. 

Upon this act of the constitutional drama the curtain was 
rung down on August 10, when the House of Lords let the Veto 
Bill pass practically unamended into law. But the events of that 
act should be learnt by heart by all who profess and call them- 
selves Englishmen and patriots. 

One of the great Parties duped, deceived, and lured to destruc- 
tion by peaceful professions; an English King hoaxed by advisers 
who a few months before had sworn fidelity to him, persuaded 
that a treacherous ambuscade was a fairly fought battle, and that 
his prerogatives should be used to bind on his whole people fetters 
that are loathsome to almost one-half; and finally the nation 
bribed, cajoled, betrayed, tricked into committing itself to a 
policy which it had hardly considered, and delivered bound into 
the hand of its sworn enemies across the Atlantic. 

Truly we have been “had.” King, Lords, Commons, and 
Country. 

Henry Lycon. 


* «Tt seems to me plain honesty as well as plain policy that we shall claim 
and exercise freedom from the Irish Party. In my opinion it would not be 
wise for the Liberal Party to assume power when it would only be retained by 
the support of the Irish vote.”—Mr. AsquitTH. 


“A SHOOTING STAR” 


“Tr I had a son born,” wrote Horace Walpole to his friend 
George Montagu in 1763, “and an old fairy were to appear 
and offer to endow him with her choicest gifts, I should cry 
out, ‘ Powerful Goody, give him anything but parts!’’? When 
he delivered himself of this somewhat commonplace observation 
Walpole had in his mind a character that provides perhaps the 
finest example in the world of the disadvantages that so often 
attach to the possession of genius. Charles Townshend has 
been justly termed by Macaulay “ the most versatile of mankind” ; 
Hume said of him in 1759 that he “passed for the cleverest fellow 
in England.” Burke, in his famous panegyric of “ that prodigy,” 
declared that never, in this or any other country, did there 
arise a man of more pointed and finished wit, and (where his 
passions were not concerned) of a more refined, exquisite, and 
penetrating judgment. Alexander Carlyle, the companion of 
his youth and afterwards domestic chaplain to his wife’s family, 
picturesquely described him as a meteor, momentarily dazzling 
but too unstable to leave a strong or lasting impression. Wilkes, 
too, compared him to a bright celestial luminary, but not a 
fixed one; and Lord Rosebery in his Chatham makes use of 
the same simile when he refers to him as “a shooting star.” 
He had almost every great talent, says Horace Walpole, and 
every little quality. With such a capacity he must have been 
the greatest man of his age, had his faults only been in a moderate 
proportion—“ in short, if he had had but common truth, common 
sincerity, common honesty, common modesty, common steadi- 
ness, common courage, and common sense!” Lacking these, 
his extraordinary talents secured for him a transient and 
ephemeral fame, and to-day he is only remembered, if at all, 
as a statesman whose disastrous policy helped to rend an Empire 
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asunder, an orator of whose power nothing remains but the 
faint reflection of that wonderful rhetorical blaze, kindled by 
“half a bottle of champagne poured upon genuine genius! ” 

Born on August 29, 1725, Charles Townshend was the second 
son of the third Viscount Townshend and of Audrey (though 
she preferred to call herself Ethelreda) Harrison, of Balls Park, 
Hertford. His mother was famous alike for her eccentricity 
and wit, but such specimens of the latter as have survived the 
passage of years scarcely seem to justify her reputation. Two 
of her sayings may, however, be worth quoting. The Royal 
practice of attending all the public and social functions of the 
day, and of appearing wherever a candle was lighted, provoked 
Lady Townshend’s contemptuous disapproval. “This is the 
cheapest family to see,” she dryly observed, “and the dearest 
to keep, that ever was!” And on another occasion, being asked 
whether it was true that George Whitefield, the Calvinist preacher, 
had recanted, “No,” she wittily replied, “ he has only canted!” 

Charles spent his youth at Leyden where, according to his 
fellow student Carlyle, he displayed unbounded capacity and 
application, and proved himself both good-natured and affec- 
tionate. As a young man he was tall and handsome, with a 
fine figure, a loud voice, a louder laugh, and an unusual vehemence 
of gesture. He made many friends at Leyden, and of the companions 
of those early days with whom he was destined later on to come 
into close contact the most notable were Wilkes and Dowdeswell. 
The former he afterwards alternately defended and abused in the 
House of Commons; the latter, like himself, eventually became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was the object of his constant 
and bitterest attacks. 

At the age of two and twenty he was returned to Parliament 
by the electors of Great Yarmouth, and for the next few years 
wisely attached himself to the Earl of Halifax at the Board 
of Trade, where he acquired a departmental experience the 
value of which he was afterwards to appreciate as a Minister 
of State. It was not, indeed, until he had sat in Parliament 
for six years that he made any sort of impression upon the House 
of Commons, and his first important speech was not delivered 
until 1753. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke had just brought in a 
Bill to put_a stop to the notorious system of “ Fleet Marriages,” 
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which was becoming a gross and intolerable public scandal, and, 
besides being a source of grave danger to society, robbed 
the clergy of the wedding fees which they naturally regarded 
as legitimate perquisites of their profession. The needy and 
unscrupulous parsons who ran the so-called ‘‘ marriage shops” 
were always ready to unite in the bonds of holy wedlock any 
couple who could produce a bottle of wine or a silver piece. 
Sentimental young men of rank were thus frequently tied for 
life to title-seeking harpies, and, like poor Olivia Primrose, 
whom young Squire Thornhill callously added to the list of his 
half-dozen other wives, wealthy heiresses were ensnared by 
ineligible scoundrels into marriages from which there was no 
escape. 

The Lord Chancellor’s measure aimed at the suppression 
of these practices by making all such unions illegal and for- 
bidding that any one should be married save in accordance with 
the ritual of the Established Church. Such a law was obviously 
unjust to Roman Catholics and Dissenters, but members of 
these denominations were in a negligible minority, the House 
of Lords passed the Bill cheerfully enough, and it was not until 
it reached the Commons that any serious opposition was met 
with. Even here some of the reasons given for throwing out the 
Bill were scarcely calculated to effect their object—as for instance 
the argument raised by several members that ladies of good 
family would never submit to the indignity of being “ asked” 
three Sundays in succession in their parish church—and the 
supporters of the measure easily outnumbered its opponents. 

Townshend was one of those who attacked the Bill, and 
though from a rhetorical point of view his speech was an un- 
doubted success, he seems to have treated the whole question 
with that lighthearted flippancy which marked his habitual 
attitude towards public affairs. Walpole says that he was never 
sufficiently in earnest about any subject to consider it seriously, 
and did not care whether he himself or others were in the right, 
his only object in speaking being to show how well he could 
adorn a bad cause or demolish a good one. In the debate on 
the Marriage Act he made a humorous and eloquent appeal on 
behalf of impoverished but brilliant younger sons, like himself, 
whom he pathetically pictured as being prevented by Lord 
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Hardwicke’s Bill from mounting to the level of their luckier 
elder brothers by means of those runaway matches with heiresses 
which was their one ladder of escape from penury and obscurity, 
Any fears he may have entertained as to his own future prospects 
seem, however, to have been groundless, for though the Marriage 
Act soon afterwards became law, it did not prevent his alliance, 
two years later, with the wealthy Caroline Campbell, daughter 
of the great John, Duke of Argyll, and widow of the Earl of 
Dalkeith, eldest son of the Duke of Buccleuch and grandson 
of the Duke of Monmouth. 

Before his marriage he had already held office in the govern. 
ments of the Dukes of Newcastle and Devonshire, as First Lord 
of the Admiralty and Treasurer of the Chamber, and his un- 
doubtedly high abilities, combined with the fact of his being 
guardian to the Duke of Buccleuch and cousin by marriage 
to Lord Bute, ensured for him the offer of various important 
political posts under the different Prime Ministers to whom 
he so readily transferred his allegiance. Thus we find him in 
turn Secretary for War, President of the Board of Trade, 
Paymaster-General, and finally Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But for his inordinate vanity he would have held the post of 
First Lord of the Admiralty for a second time when Grenville 
succeeded Bute as Prime Minister in 1763; but his conduct 
on this occasion cost him the loss not only of the Admiralty 
but also of the position he already held at the head of the Board 
of Trade. When he was summoned to St. James’s to do homage 
on his appointment, he took it upon himself to carry with him 
his friend Sir William Burrell, whom he had made a Lord of 
the Admiralty without consulting either the King or the Premier, 
and declined to kiss hands unless Burrell were also admitted 
to perform the same function. This so infuriated the King 
that he refused to see Townshend at all, and sent word to say 
that he had no further use for his services. His place at the 
Board of Trade was given to Lord Shelburne, and Lord Sandwich 
was appointed to the vacant Admiralty. 

This incident had the effect of modifying Townshend’s 
political opinions, and caused him temporarily to sever his 
connection with Grenville. But his relations with the latter 
had always been of an ambiguous character, and his political 
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views varied from day to day in accordance with the mood 
of the moment. Thus, in the month of September 1763, we 
find him writing to Lord Temple in praise of Pitt, saying that 
he had firmly but quietly resolved never to withdraw his support 
from a man whose name, character, and principles he so loved 
and revered; and in October he was calling Grenville and his 
followers “‘ weak and rash usurpers of power.” By the following 
January, however, though he continued to praise Pitt in the 
House of Commons, he was secretly making overtures to Grenville, 
sending him messages to say that he wished him well, and privately 
declaring that Pitt was a man whom “ nobody could act with.” 
When he failed to elicit anything but a polite snub in return 
for his servile advances he retorted by making a violent but 
unsuccessful attack upon Grenville. Nevertheless, in March, 
two months later, he was once more conveying expressions of 
his esteem to the Prime Minister through a mutual friend, saying 
that his opposition was at an end and that he felt he could act 
with him in any situation. And at last, by dint of giving constant 
and cordial assurances of his readiness to assist the Government 
in any conceivable capacity, his importunity bore fruit, and in 
1765 he was appointed Paymaster-General. He continued 
in this post throughout the brief administration of Grenville’s 
successor, until in the following year he was offered by Pitt 
that Chancellorship of the Exchequer which he had just told 
Rockingham that he would not accept from any man living. 
Townshend’s post at the Pay Office was worth £7000 a year, 
while the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s salary only amounted 
to £2700. Pitt’s offer therefore threw him into a state of the 
most lamentable indecision and, like the donkey between two 
bundles of hay, he suffered agonies in his efforts to gauge the 
comparative merits of the two posts. He was only given twelve 
hours in which to make his choice, and after spending the greater 
portion of that time in the throes of the most painful mental 
irresolution—sitting at home in his nightshirt receiving all his 
friends and asking their advice, sending messages to his brother 
and to the Duke of Grafton, both of whom were out of town, 
and running to the window whenever a coach passed, to see 
if it contained either of them—he determined to sacrifice salary 
to advancement, and signified his willingness to become Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer. Having done so, he almost immediately 
regretted his decision, and asked to be permitted to change his 
mind. This he was allowed to do, but when two days later he 
again sought out Pitt to say that after all he thought the Treasury 
would suit him well enough, the Premier declined to listen to 
him. He then hastened to the King to tell him how passionately 
he desired the Chancellorship, but on his way to St. James’s 
changed his mind for the third time, much to the surprise of the 
monarch who had been apprised by Pitt of Townshend’s reasons 
for approaching him. Finally, when he had again reverted 
to his original determination, his cause was successfully pleaded 
by the Duke of Grafton (by this time returned to town) and he 
was gazetted Chancellor of the Exchequer before there was 
time to draw back. 

But although he was now actually a member of Pitt’s Cabinet, 
loyalty to his leader and his fellow Ministers was a quality in 
which Townshend was conspicuously deficient. He openly 
despised Lord Shelburne and the Duke of Grafton, both of whom 
were his colleagues, spoke contemptuously of Lord North as 
“Blubbery North,” and daily fraternised with Grenville, to 
whom he abused the Premier and ridiculed the administration 
of which he was himself a member. It was, indeed, his frequent 
practice, after attacking some opponent in the House, to cross 
the floor, take his seat beside the man he had lately vilified, 
and pour contempt upon his own party. And so notorious did 
his vacillations become that a facetious newspaper of the day 
remarked—commenting on one of those slight attacks of illness 
from which he suffered whenever he needed an excuse to absent 
himself from debates at which inconvenient questions were 
likely to be raised—‘“‘ We hear that the Right Honourable Mr. 
Charles Townshend is indisposed, at his house in Oxfordshire, 
of a pain in his side; but it is not said im which side!” 

That party loyalty which is so prominent a feature of our 
modern political life, without which indeed it would be almost 
impossible for a government to remain in office, seems to have 
been almost unknown in the days of Townshend. Politics for 
him and other men of his kidney was a mere game in which 
each played for his own hand, the sole object being to remain 
at all costs on the winning side. And a study of party politics 
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as understood and practised by the Grenvilles and Rockinghams 
—‘“the fools and the rogues,” as Walpole calls them—would 
tempt one to agree with the spirit of Lord Northington’s well- 
known couplet : 
What that rogue loses, this rogue wins, 
Both are birds of a feather ; 
Here’s d the Outs, and d 
And d—— them all together ! 


the Ins, 


The so-called party system, though already nearly a century 
old, still remained in an embryonic state, and was destined 
to undergo many drastic changes before it reached its present 
fairly satisfactory condition. Ever since the reign of William III. 
it had been customary for kings to appoint their Ministers 
exclusively from one or other political camp, but it was not 
always easy to be sure of the exact party to which particular 
politicians owed their allegiance, and Cabinets often included 
men who not only had opposed each other bitterly a year or 
two before, but even continued to do so although nominally 
presumed to be in agreement. The Administration of 1766 is 
a case in point, being composed of a motley crew many of whom 
were mutually unacquainted or hated one another: cordially. 
Pitt put together on this occasion a Ministry so “ chequered 
and speckled,” a Cabinet so variously inlaid, that patriots and 
courtiers, Royalists and Republicans, Whigs and Tories, 
treacherous friends and open enemies, joined to form what 
Burke rightly calls a “ diversified piece of mosaic” which it 
was unsafe to touch and unsure to stand upon. 

Townshend’s natural vacillation, his apparent inability to 
conform wholeheartedly to the views of any one party, thoroughly 
fitted him for a place in such a heterogeneous assemblage. “ He 
was attached to nobody,” says Walpole, “and trusted by 
nobody,” and had long ago deserved the title of “‘ Weathercock” 
with which his enemies were wont to dub him. No faith could 
be put in his assertions, no confidence in his promises, and the 
most ample evidence exists of his fickleness and unreliability. 
When a member of Lord Bute’s government in 1762, he con- 
temptuously referred to it as “‘ a pretty lutestring administration 
which would do very well for summer wear,” and it is not to 
be wondered at that Henry Fox should have written to Bute 
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to warn him that Townshend “ must be left to his worst enemy, 
himself; care only being taken that no agreeableness, no wit, 
no zealous or clever behaviour, ever betray you into trusting 
him for half an hour.” In the same year, when the preliminaries 
of the Peace Treaty of 1762 were being discussed, Townshend, 
who had come down to the House prepared to speak against 
them, changed his mind when Pitt, who opposed the Peace, 
was forced by indisposition to leave the Chamber at the end 
of his speech. He nevertheless strenuously asserted ever after- 
wards that he had always been in favour of the Peace. Again, 
two years later, when the misdeeds of Wilkes were being debated 
by the Commons, he declared that he “ abhorred”’ the man— 
his old schoolfellow at Leyden—though he was secretly receiving 
him at his London residence and strongly opposed his being 
outlawed. Wilkes retorted by publishing a squib, in which 
were depicted two lists, of the Ministerialists and Opposition, 
the one drawn in charcoal, the other in chalk, and between the 
two, with one foot on either list, Charles Townshend, “ the 
grand archtype of political scepticism,” like Mahomet’s coffin, 
in suspense. The same idea is also suggested in another con- 
temporaneous caricature of a Cabinet Council, entitled “The 
Royal Nursery,” in which Townshend is represented with a 
weathercock in his hat and a “ whirligig,” or spinning-top, 
in his hand. That this was the prevailing view taken of his 
character may be gathered from that description of him in 
Humphrey Clinker, with which every reader of Smollett is doubt- 
less familiar. 

Political life in Townshend’s day was notoriously corrupt. 
Members of Parliament engaged in stockjobbing transactions 
of the most dubious character, and even Cabinet Ministers 
occasionally profited by their official information to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of their fellow countrymen. In 1763, for 
instance, Lord Bute contracted a loan of three and a half 
millions for the public service, and distributed the shares among 
his friends. The scrip immediately rose to a premium of eleven 
per cent., and the country lost nearly £400,000 in consequence. 
A few years later no less than sixty members of Parliament 
were implicated in similar shady financial transactions, and 
the conduct of Townshend, who was then Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, was not above suspicion. On this occasion the 
Duke of Grafton gave a banquet to the principal citizens of 
London to discuss the terms of a loan which it was proposed 
to raise. After dinner, when the terms had been settled and 
the financiers present were eagerly putting forward the claims 
of various friends who wished their names to be included in 
the list of subscribers, Townshend pretended to make some 
mathematical calculations on a sheet of paper, declared that 
the loan was already fully subscribed, and hurried home, reserving 
for himself the greater portion of the shares. 

Burke and other of his apologists have sought to palliate 
Townshend’s very obvious failings on the grounds that they 
were largely due to that thirst for fame which was the fruit of 
his inordinate conceit. Vanity, as his friend Sir George Colebrooke 
said, was his ruling passion; it ran away with his discretion 
and blinded him to anything but the attainment of his own 
success. We have already seen how it lost him the Admiralty, 
and other instances of his overweening self-esteem and egotism 
are numerous. His brother, George Townshend, was supping 
one evening with a party of youthful companions, when 
the conversation happened to turn upon the National Debt, 
and an argument arose as to whether or not it was a benefit 
to the State. “I am sure it is not,” said George, “ and though 
I can’t tell you why, my brother Charles can, and I will send 
to him for arguments.” He thereupon sent across to another 
tavern, where Charles was having supper, and the latter, only 
too delighted at such a chance of airing his superior knowledge, 
called for ink and paper and wrote out four pages of arguments 
which he despatched to his brother with a message to say that 
when his own party had broken up he would come and give him 
some more.* On another occasion, when Flood lamented the 
fact that he had missed one of Townshend’s speeches, the latter 
insisted upon taking the Irishman back to his rooms and repeating 
the orat:on, word for word, with all the original gestures and 
emphasis. And almost his first act on being made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was to hurry off to Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
have his portrait painted in his robes of office. 


* It was often said of him that he had to make up not only his own mind, 
but also both of his brothers. 
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Looking back across the intervening century and a half 
with no key to his character save that supplied by the gossipy 
reminiscences of Walpole, Grenville, and other possibly prejudiced 
contemporaries, it is difficult to understand wherein lay the 
extraordinary charm of a man who, to the cold eye of the critic, 
must appear a singularly unreliable, unscrupulous, corrupt 
and conceited individual. He probably owed his great popularity 
both in and out of Parliament to those talents as an orator and 
that ready and good-natured wit which caused him to be described 
by Burke as “the delight and ornament of the House and the 
charm of every private society which he honoured with his 
presence.” 

Though but few of Townshend’s sayings still bear repetition, 
he compares favourably in this respect with other bygone 
humorists. When Miss Chudleigh, the witty maid-of-honour,* 
had a fit at the Opera—with a view, it was hinted, of attracting 
public attention—and Townshend was asked what sort of an 
attack she was suffering from, “The true convulsive fit,” he 
replied, “only to be had of the maker!” Of another young 
lady, the wealthy Miss Draycote, who showed symptoms of 
incipient corpulence, he remarked that “her tonnage would 
soon equal her poundage.” He likened Lord Bute’s hesitating 
and dreary delivery to “ minute-guns,” and after Colonel Barré 
had attacked Pitt with his usual truculence, and was being 
handed a biscuit by a fellow member, “ You should feed him 
on raw flesh!’ muttered Townshend. Lastly, when the motion 
to increase the judicial salaries was carried by a majority of 
130, “‘The Book of Judges has been saved by the Book of 
Numbers!” he facetiously observed. 

Like most wits, Townshend preferred the society of intellectual 
inferiors to that of his peers, and was very jealous of any display 
of brilliancy of which he was not the originator. He took good 
care to give men like Garrick or Foote no opportunity of out- 
shining him, and the only rival who ever seems to have stood 
up to him successfully was Selwyn. Colebrooke describes a 
dinner at which the two engaged in a lengthy verbal duel in which 


* When reproved by the Queen for the levity or laxity of her conduct, 
“Chacun a son But/” she replied, referring to the supposed intimacy between 
the Premier and his Royal mistress. 
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Townshend came off decidedly second best. He bore his opponent 
no ill-will, however, and politely offered him a lift home in his 
carriage. “‘ Remember,” Selwyn could not resist saying, as they 
parted at the door of White’s Club, “ this is the first set-down 
you have given me to-day!” Asis the case with most wits, too, 
his fund of humour was not inexhaustible. Dr. Johnson tells a 
story of Townshend driving down to some pleasure party in 
the country in the same chaise with Fitzherbert, Lord St. Helen’s 
father, and obstinately declining to make the return journey 
with the same companion. Fitzherbert rightly suspected the 
cause of his objections. “In this way,” he chaffingly observed, 
“the same jokes will serve you going and returning!” 

Townshend’s idea of a perfect companion was, as he himself 
declared, a man who never opened his lips, listened attentively 
to everything one said, and always laughed in the right place. 
But it must not be imagined that he was himself altogether 
incapable of holding his tongue, though his choice of a suitable 
occasion for silence was not always very opportune. During 
his visit to Dalkeith he gave a dinner-party in Edinburgh to 
Home, Ferguson, Carlyle, and a few other select friends. Through- 
out the meal and for nearly an hour afterwards he remained mute 
and allowed his guests to do all the talking. Suddenly, however, 
after he had drunk a little claret, he seemed to awake from his 
reverie, and soon silenced the whole table with a torrent of 
colloquial eloquence, giving his guests back all their own ideas 
clothed in the finest language and delivered in the most impressive 
fashion. 

If Mr. Gladstone was right in defining oratory as the art 
of receiving from one’s audience in a vapour that which one 
pours back upon them in a flood, Townshend would appear 
on this occasion to have justified his reputation as an orator. 
And not on this occasion only, for his wonderful gifts of rhetoric 
evoked the universal admiration of his contemporaries. Thurlow, 
not given to saying smooth things, calls him “ the most delightful 
speaker” he ever heard; Flood declared that there was nobody 
else to touch him in the House of Commons—“ He is an orator— 
the rest are speakers!” Walpole admitted that Burke’s wit, 
ready though it was, seemed artificial beside that of Townshend : 
the latter “‘ had but to speak, and all he said was new, natural, 
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and yet uncommon”; his speeches, “ like the satires of Pope, 
had a thousand times more meaning than the majestic blank 
verse of Pitt.” And Lord Waldegrave in his Memoirs, after 
observing that he cannot tell whether Pitt or Townshend were 
the “greatest master of abuse,” asserts that if the former 
was the more awful and impressive, the latter was undoubtedly 
the more acute and witty. 

Although Townshend never studied any question accurately 
or attentively, and possessed a smaller stock of knowledge than 
many of his Parliamentary rivals, he had a positive genius for 
debate. He could state his case clearly and skilfully, and explain 
that side of a question which he supported with a lucidity that 
was altogether admirable. His arguments were powerful and 
logical, neither too obvious and commonplace to convince the 
more intellectual of his hearers, nor too abstruse to appeal to 
the simple-minded. His apprenticeship at the Board of Trade 
had given him an intimate acquaintance with the commercial 
interests of the country, he had a natural aptitude for business 
and a brilliant imagination upon which he could always fall 
back successfully to extricate himself from some difficult situation 
into which his vacillations had led him. And though he was 
naturally a superficial student of affairs, he did not grudge 
spending a good deal of time and labour upon the preparation 
of his speeches. It was his habit, on the eve of a great debate, 
to dictate to a secretary a long oration summing up all the 
arguments bearing upon that particular side of the question 
which he instinctively favoured. He would then go out and talk 
the matter over with men of opposite views, returning presently 
to dictate a second speech based upon the fresh arguments 
he had just heard. When, however, the moment for speaking 
arrived, he would deliver neither of the speeches he had dictated, 
preferring to rely on his memory for whatever was best in both. 
Thus he, as it were, extracted the very essence of his subject, 
and was able to present with all the freshness and spirit of an 
impromptu utterance such passages from his written speeches 
as insensibly suggested themselves to his memory, and enjoyed 
all the security of preparation without its constraint and formality. 

Bolingbroke rightly compared the House of Commons to a 
pack of hounds, growing fond of the man who shows them 
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sport and “ by whose halloos they are wont to be encouraged.” 
And since Townshend always showed sport, whether he was 
engaged in attacking foe or friend, it is not to be wondered at 
that he should have been so general a Parliamentary favourite. 
Nobody, with perhaps the single exception of Pitt, possessed 
a style of oratory so perfectly suited to the Lower House. He 
hit his audience “‘ just between wind and water,” as Burke 
graphically puts it. He was truly “the child of the House,” 
never thinking, doing, or saying anything but with a view to it, 
and daily adapting himself before it, as at a looking-glass. But 
it was personal ambition and not any respect or affection for 
Parliament that inspired him, for when a certain Mr. Harris, the 
new member for Salisbury, was making a maiden speech, and 
Townshend learnt that he was the author of two books on 
“Virtue” and “Genius,” “ And what the devil brings him 
here?” he cynically inquired; “I am sure he will find neither 
the one nor the other in the House of Commons!” * 

Of all Townshend’s many rhetorical triumphs the oration 
that is commonly known as the “ Champagne Speech” is alone 
remembered to-day, and that only in the account given of it 
by Walpole in his letters to Miss Berry and Sir Horace Mann 
and elsewhere. 

On May 8, 1767, the question of depriving the East India 
Company of its territorial revenues was being discussed in 
the Commons. As Chancellor of the Exchequer Townshend 
should have been in his place on the Front Bench to lead the 
debate on a matter which so nearly concerned his department. 
He preferred, however, to dine with Sir George Colebrooke 
and Sir George Young, and though his colleague General Conway 
repeatedly sent for him during the course of the evening, he 
did not arrive in the House until eight o’clock. He at once rose 
to speak, and was then seen to be wearing a patch over one 
eye, which he said he had injured three days before. He 
characteristically began by calling God to witness that he had 
never been consulted on the motion under discussion, though that 
very morning he had drawn it up himself with the aid of a dozen 
colleagues who were now sitting beside him in the House. And 


* In some versions of this story the subjects of Mr, Harris’s volumes are 
given as “ Logic” and “ Grammar.” 
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in this spirit he continued for an hour, pouring forth a perfect 
flood of wit, ridicule, satire, and absurdity, and a mixture of 
nonsense and cleverness, of wisdom and buffoonery, in the 
course of which he rubbed away the black patch which covered 
his eye and disclosed nothing but the most infinitesimal scratch 
beneath it. His variety of tones and gesticulation surpassed 
those of the best actors of the day, and to his delighted audience 
it seemed as though they were watching Garrick “ writing and 
acting extempore scenes of Congreve.” 

It was generally assumed at the time that the brilliance 
of his oration was largely due to the effects of his recent dinner, 
but Sir George Colebrooke declares that his guest only drank 
a third of a bottle of champagne and that the speech was not 
an impromptu effort, but one which he had long intended to 
make, which accidentally found utterance on this occasion. 
Whatever doubt there may be as to the cause of his speech, there 
is none as to the results. It was a speech that nobody but 
Townshend could have made, and nobody but he would have 
made it if he could. It was at once, says Walpole, a proof that 
his abilities were superior to those of all men, and his judgment 
below that of any man. It showed him capable of being, and 
unfit to be, Prime Minister. “He beat Chatham in language, 
Burke in metaphors, Grenville in presumption, Rigby in 
impudence, himself in folly, and everybody in good humour.” 
And amid a scene of indescribable enthusiasm and applause 
he concluded his amazing performance by comparing his own 
government to what he had himself so often been called—a 
weathercock. 

When at length the House rose, Townshend went to supper 
at General Conway’s, where he was the life and soul of the 
party. His host happened to ask him how he could possibly 
have commenced his speech by telling such a palpable lie as 
to his lack of responsibility for the East India motion. “I 
thought it would be better to say so,” he answered ingenuously. 
It is not therefore altogether surprising that his conduct 
should have provoked Chatham to contemplate depriving him 
of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and to write to the 
Duke of Grafton that ‘“ Mr. Charles Townshend’s fluctuations 
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and incurable weakness cannot comport with his remaining 
in that critical office.”’ 

Townshend was indeed a true weathercock, turning with 
every varying gust of party passion, every fitful breeze that 
private interest created. But it was on the question of the 
Stamp Act that his fickleness and inconsistency reached the 
culminating pomt. In 1763, when England had wrested the 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys from the French by force of arms, 
and money was needed to pay for the war, Grenville, backed 
by Townshend and Lord Mansfield, had resolved to impose a 
colonial tax. The scheme was, however, temporarily abandoned 
until two years later, when the Stamp Act was introduced. 
Townshend warmly supported the proposal, but in the 
following year he was equally ready to join Rockingham in 
voting for the repeal of the Act. In 1767, however, when he 
presented his first Budget, and his proposed land tax was defeated 
—an occasion when the Ministry should properly have resigned— 
he suggested raising the deficit thus caused by reintroducing 
the Stamp Act, of which, he said, he had always thoroughly 
approved ! 

Five days after the “Champagne Speech” Townshend 
brought in those measures for dealing with America which 
roused so violent a spirit of hostility upon that Continent and 
led to the storm of revolt which was not allayed until all con- 
nection with the Mother Country had been finally severed. 
He did not live to witness the result of his American policy, 
for in September he fell ill, and the great surgeon, Sir William 
Duncan, who was sent for, found the patient suffering from 
what he called “a slow fever of the putrid kind,” which he 
pronounced to be fatal. Townshend seems to have resigned 
himself to his fate with wonderful courage, laid aside his cap 
and bells for good and all, and astonished his friends by the 
cheerful and philosophical attitude he adopted towards death. 
He died at the early age of forty-two, and was mourned not 
only by a large circle of friends but also by many who disapproved 
of his failings, but could not withhold their admiration of a man 
whose brilliancy reflected glory upon his age and country. “A 
great nation like ours,” said Fitzherbert to Richard Cumberland, 
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“should have a Charles Townshend in it, for show, just as a 
grand menagerie should have an ostrich!” 

Cynics have ofttimes warned the budding politician to avoid 
feeling too strongly upon any question, engaging himself too 
deeply upon any side, or failing to retain an open mind. Talleyrand 
declared that excessive altruism or unselfish devotion to a party 
or a principle was not only excessively boring, but imperilled 
a man’s chance of success. With such a view of political responsi- 
bility Townshend would doubtless have agreed wholeheartedly. 
Like Mr. Biglow, he was thoroughly alive to the fact that 


A ginooine statesman should be on his guard, 
Efe must hev beliefs, nut to b’lieve ’em tu hard! 


and the secret of his Parliamentary success probably lay in the 
fact that, as Burke says of him, he was never troubled with 
too anxious a zeal for any matter, and was consequently “ never 
more tedious or more earnest than the preconceived opinions and 
present temper of his hearers required, to whom he was always 
in perfect unison.” He conformed exactly to the feelings of 
the House and seemed to guide because he was always sure to 
follow it. He was apparently quite unconscious of his incon- 
sistency, for we hear of his being introduced by Fox to Miss 
Bellamy, the actress, and lecturing her on her “ want of 
stability.” Perhaps, indeed, it would be wrong to label him 
inconsistent, and we may charitably compare him to that worthy 
politician whom Lowell immortalised : 


Gineral C. is a dreffle smart man: 
He’s ben on all sides that give places or pelf ; 
But consistency still wuz a part of his plan,— 
He’s ben true to one party—an’ thet is himself ! 


Harry GRAHAM. 


THE HOMING POWERS OF ANIMALS 


AccorDING to Alien, the animals of Germanicus took part in the 
wonderful performances at the Roman theatre, and Pliny tell us 
that the spectacles presented to the assembled thousands were 
marvellous demonstrations of animal sagacity, even elephants 
executing a pyrrhic dance, the silent actors at such fétes being 
feasted afterwards on a scale that would surpass the most prodigal 
magnificence of the present day; and though such records of a 
long past age doubtless‘ have lost nothing in their telling 
and must be accepted cum grano salis, they go to show 
docility, affection, memory, sagacity, and other dispositions of 
the members of the higher animals. When Herodius visited 
Babylon 500 B.c. elephants were employed in domestic duties, 
and a hundred years later Ctesias saw them rooting up palm-trees 
at their drivers’ orders. 

But it is more the memory, faithfulness, and homing 
characteristics of animals that it is proposed to consider. The 
wonderful homing power of birds is too well known to be given 
in great detail. Their long and keen sight from very high altitudes 
may explain a great deal. One has only to observe the falcon 
hanging in the air above and watch how he vanishes to the 
frightened cry of the red grouse, to whom he deals the fatal blow 
amidst heather the same colour as his victim. But no such 
theory can hold water where the horse, dog, elephant, &c., are 
concerned. 

The following example of a dog’s natural homing instincts 
being put into practice is beyond question, as it came under the 
immediate notice of the writer, and can be verified by at least 
half a dozen disinterested persons. A friend of the writer’s owned 
a collie dog, not by any means pure-bred. When about six years 
old it seemed to resent the tradesmen’s messengers calling at the 
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house, so to avoid danger he was given to the writer’s father’s 
shepherd at the home farm, some forty miles away from its 
home where it had been since puppyhood ; but the same snapping 
tendency prevailed amongst the sheep as at the previously 
mentioned messengers, and the dog was sent by train to Bristol, 
sixty-five miles away, and then taken by road five miles to a 
village. After a lapse of seven days he was back at the shepherd’s 
home footsore and weary. He had tramped the whole way 
along roads which by no possible chance had he been within one 
hundred miles of, excepting when shut up in the guard’s van of a 
Midland train, or nearer than sixty miles during the month he 
spent with the shepherd. 

The returning to their old haunts of dogs and cats is of less 
rarity than with horses, though the latter have a wonderful inborn 
gift of remembering any road or place over which they have 
previously travelled. The writer has many times had practical 
demonstration of this, when lost in a lonely land, he has been 
overtaken by night and missed a turning, which is not infrequent 
if hounds finish a long way from home with a strange pack; but 
the following narrative shows both the planning out and ultimate 
development of a fixed intention of a horse to return to its former 
manger. A horse bought by the writer in County Kerry was 
brought to England and hunted on the borders of Gloucestershire ; 
it was then taken to the North and lent to a sister, who 
moved three months later to within twenty-five miles of the 
horse’s former home, but in a part where it had never been before ; 
and even if it had, as will be seen, it would not satisfactorily 
explain the line of route taken by the animal, but rather the 
reverse. After a rest of a few days at its new rendezvous the 
horse was during the daytime turned out to grass, being summer- 
time. It was noticed that it cared little about grazing, and seemed 
to be examining the situation by walking round the field and gazing 
into space. On the third evening when the groom visited the field 
it was nowhere to be seen. After a careful examination of the 
fences, hoof-marks showed. the jumping-place, and so across many 
fields and along country roads, but seldom on the latter for any 
great length at a stretch. Inquiries elicited the fact that a 
strange horse had been seen by the yokels, whose attention it 
evaded, still keeping to the open country. It was found by a 
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lodge-keeper late the same evening patiently waiting to be 
admitted. Needless to say, such faithfulness for the old sur- 
roundings was rewarded by allowing it to remain in the part 
evidently loved so well. 

Even in the days of very long ago, and certainly since we have 
learnt more about electricity, magnetism, and the wonderful 
unseen power of wireless telegraphy, it is much more generally 
admitted, and particularly by those who have dipped into the 
subject, that we are more or less, some more than others, affected 
in no small degree by local conditions, so that subconsciously we 
are controlled by the environments into which it is our lot to be 
placed. If such is the case with the unseen influence over the 
human, why should man not influence and throw off some of his 
personality to the animal to be absorbed by the latter? So it 
is not surprising if domesticated animals show more intelligence 
than their wilder confréres, and in turn develop attributes, as in 
the cases already quoted, apparently of their own; but doubtless 
many members of the wilder tribes show remarkable powers of a 
retentive memory, with some homing instincts. The subject of 
the next case quoted had for a short space of time been in captivity, 
but not of a sufficient duration to materially alter its nature 
neither is there proof that any of its forebears had been under 
control. 

The elephant cannot be classed as a domesticated animal; 
it has artificially, so to speak, been trained and made of the 
greatest usefulness to man, but, unlike the horse, dog, or ox, born 
in the wilds of the jungle, with all its many admirable qualities 
it is at best only the captive servant of man, but never his 
companion. A friend of the writer’s who had spent many years 
in India, and whose word there is no reason to doubt, narrates 
the following: An elephant that had been in captivity for some 
three or four years and had shown considerable aptitude for 
the various duties he was called upon to perform, was found one 
morning to have broken its parole, and returned to a life of freedom. 
Some fourteen years afterwards a party who were out to capture 
some elephants, upon getting half a dozen into close quarters, a 
driver noticed one that seemed to resent the confines of the 
kiddah in a lesser degree than the others; at the same time, per- 
ceiving one of the ears of the elephant in question had a large 
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V-shaped piece out of the left ear, this mark immediately recalled 
to memory the fact of a similar blemish in the one that had 
escaped so many years before. Calling out the name the elephant 
had been known by, a startled look came into the beast’s beady 
eyes, and though at first resenting a closer acquaintance, after a 
very little time the attendant was able to stroke and feed it 
through the stockade. Upon the return journey it quite fell in 
with the revived conditions, and upon the second day this animal 
was placed in front, and though it could not for many years have 
been within miles of the line of route, yet each bend or turn in 
the jungle was taken without hesitation, and so to the old home 
of civilisation without any help from the driver. 

Jesse, in Gleanings in Natural History, recalls to mind a 
personal experience of an elephant’s intelligence in obtaining what 
it wanted. When feeding it with potatoes, which the animal had 
been taking from his hand, the animal failed to secure one which 
rolled just out of the reach of its trunk. Contemplating the 
situation for a few seconds he blew a gust of wind against the 
potato, causing it to rebound against the wall, and thus to 
come within reach. 

The remark is often made, “ How small the world is!” and 
doubtless the greater the facilities for bridging space the more 
shall we realise the truism. Without doubt the animal intellect 
is chiefly deficient in reasoning powers, and though present to a 
limited extent, it is the degree to which such powers have matured 
m each individual instance, together with the surrounding 
circumstances, that make all the difference observable between 
various species or members of the same family. 

If photographs of what passes through the brain could be 
reproduced, the film of a certain Irish terrier’s reasoning power, 
who travelled both by sea and land to resume its daily life in the 
land of its birth, would be indeed interesting. A family named 
Ridley, living in the neighbourhood of Bourne (Lincolnshire), gave 
an Irish terrier of the female gender to a visitor who had just 
secured an appointment as superintendent of a shipping line of 
steamers in New York, to which port he sailed, taking his newly 
acquired canine friend with him. They were on excellent terms; 
the dog was a general favourite on board. “ Patsey” always 
accompanied him morning and evening, in addition to boarding 
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the various vessels to which his work took him. This continued 
for months, when one evening “ Patsey ” was not to be found. Some 
three weeks later, about 2 a.m., the daughter of Mr. Ridley was 
roused by the alternate barking and whining of a dog; that many 
dogs have a distinctive voice peculiarly their own all lovers of 
our canine friends know; but, half awake and half asleep, Miss 
Ridley concluded she had been dreaming, with “Patsey ” the 
subject of her midnight thoughts, but again the sounds were heard. 
Being now thoroughly awake, Chaucer’s description of a dream, 
versified by Dryden, might well have occurred to her: 


Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes ; 
When Monarch reason sleeps, this mimic wakes. 


She went to her brother’s room and told him that she had 
heard “ Patsey’s” voice. He remonstrated with her for disturbing 
him and giving way to such stupid fancies, for only some ten days 
before a letter came from Commander C——, R.N.R., saying the 
dog was well and happy, but again the barking was heard, and 
the brother concluding that dogs have their voice-doubles, and 
thinking that it must be a poor beast that was lost, the two went 
down together. The door was no sooner opened than a poor, 
thin animal rushed in, and though evidently very tired, its 
excitement knew no bounds. The only explanation was that its 
new owner had suddenly returned to the neighbourhood; but 
why, as he had no other connections than the Ridleys in the east 
of England? The mystery remained unsolved. 

Now for the explanation. A young ship’s doctor was on his 
way to join his ship in New York Harbour ; a dog came jumping 
up to him, and before he knew had crossed the gangway. Being 
nearly midnight, not liking to turn the dog away to the tender 
mercies of the dock police, he allowed it to remain in his cabin. 
Karly the next morning he was busy, particularly so with a serious 
case amongst the stokers, and the ship sailed with the forgotten 
stowaway. By daylight he recognised the dog, as often when on 
leave the doctor visited the Ridleys, the families living only some 
three miles apart. Patsey had tramped from Liverpool when 
the vessel arrived. 

When writing upon the subject under review one can hardly 
ignore bird-life in toto, particularly if brought home to one as the 
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following was. At.a military station where the writer was 
quartered a few years ago it was noticed that a swallow was 
slightly lame; when rising to fly it had to give a long series of hops 
before getting on the wing, so preferred to remain chiefly by the 
sheet of water near the quarters. The swallow, we all know, is a 
fly- and insect-feeding bird, but this one did not reject crumbs of 
bread, and as an experiment one day some very finely shredded 
cooked meat. The feeding went on during the summer, but of 
course autumn came and brought the usual bird migration. With 
the return of spring came the swallow, and quite early our maimed 
friend. This followed for another season, so that beyond all 
question, though thousands of miles across sea and land, hill and 
dale, richly cultivated valleys and sun-scorched desert, this mere 
atom of bird-life, with only the aid of its self-constructed beacon- 
lights and landmarks, found its way back each successive year to 
perhaps the one small spot on the earth’s surface where there was 
some small compensation for its physical handicap. Such birds are 
not infrequently seen at sea a hundred and fifty miles from the 
nearest land. 

More than one naturalist asserts that these birds return year 
by year to their old nests, and as most swallows breed twice 
during the season this must be a great saving of labour, as their 
nests are not easily or quickly built. Cuckoos are credited with 
returning in successive years to the same spot, and take advantage 
of the nests of other birds in which to deposit their eggs and find 
foster-mothers for their fledglings. The hedge-sparrow seems to 
be the chief victim, and it was noticed by the writer that the 
immigrant in question made use of a nest of one of these birds in 
the same hedgerow for at least three seasons running, also that a 
member of the cuckoo family with a peculiar and distinctive note 
year after year made its short April to June sojourn in an orchard 
near the writer’s house. 

Even fish, that are usually credited with being the least 
intelligent members of the animal world, return to their own 
waters. As a typical instance, note the salmon’s avoidance of one 
stream and decided preference for another. The Avon that runs 
through the Midland counties and joins the Severn at Tewkesbury 
has never been known to contain a salmon, but the latter-named 
stream is famous for this, the choicest of fish, who unfailingly 
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make their annual visit to the sea, but upon returning never take 
the wrong river, though the twoare so much alike that the writer 
has in the dusk more than once ona steam-launch made a mistake, 
for the junction is V-shaped and the waters of equal colouring. 

Cats have the reputation for attaching themselves to places 
rather than people, and their dislike for water is equally well known. 
A member of a clerygman’s family quoted a case where the cat’s 
personal discomfort stood for little when overtaken by home- 
sickness. The head of the family died, and the vicarage passed 
into the occupation of the new incumbent. The cat was removed, 
with what household effects were not sold, to a residence some 
fifteen miles away. After a short space of time the black cat 
was missing, though every effort was made to trace it, as it was 
likely to become a mother; as is often the case at such times, it 
was thought that probably it had stolen away and would turn up 
in all its pride with its offspring ; but it seemed to have absolutely 
vanished. In a few weeks’ time an old servant who lived near 
the vicarage said it had been back some weeks and taken up its 
residence in a loft over the stables, a groom giving it milk and 
food. In the journey from the opposite side of the county, 
without making a wide détour, it was necessary to ford a brook; 
this the animal had evidently swam, for the groom, when recognis- 
ing the cat, noticed the wet state it arrived in one evening. 

Reason differs from instinct in its power of accommodation to 
circumstances, whereas instinct ever remains unchanged. Man’s 
reasoning powers enables him to alter his habits to suit changed 
conditions; and if, as previously suggested, the animal intellect is 
still in a low state of evolution so far as reasoning is developed, it 
may have exceptionally evolved along the lines of capability with 
desire, enabling it to return to the old haunts even if suffering 
considerable hardships in doing so. 


E. T. Humpuriss. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, August 9, 1911. 

WuILE the date of the adjournment of Congress is still uncertain, 
in all probability it will be reached in the course of the next few 
days, and it is possible to cast up the legislative account and 
strike a balance. The President profits most by the work of the 
session, the Democrats in the House have added to their political 
capital since last spring, the Democrats in the Senate are about 
where they were, and the ridiculous, drum-beating, vociferous 
Insurgents, whose idea of statesmanship is to put some one “in a 
hole,” are almost in a state of political bankruptcy. 

Mr. Taft has reaped the largest dividend. He is so much 
stronger than he was last November that it is almost impossible 
to measure his gain. In November, after the election which 
turned, the control of the House of Representatives over to the 
Democrats and gave no party in the Senate a working majority, 
Mr. Taft’s political fortunes were at a very low ebb. Under the 
American political system the loss of the House of Representatives 
in the middle of the President’s term is always construed as a 
rebuke to the President. As a matter of fact it may be simply 
an expression of hostility to the House and need not be intended 
as a reproach to the President, but the public accepts it as 
indicative of dissatisfaction with the party, and as the public 
never makes fine distinctions, and the President is the head of 
the party, naturally he is the greatest sufferer. 

Intimate contact with politics and politicians is apt to 
encourage cynicism, but the events of the last few months would 
seem to prove that politics, after all, are no different from any 
other relation of life, and that in politics as in everything else 
honesty pays. Mr. Taft is stronger and his opponents are weaker 
because Mr. Taft has played the game squarely; and this I can 
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say with all the better grace because the thing that has so 
immensely strengthened him is a policy with which I am not in 
the least in sympathy. Canadian Reciprocity is as heavy a blow 
at the solidarity of the British Empire and the maintenance of 
the Imperial connection as has been struck in our time; but no 
matter how distasteful and how injurious Canadian Reciprocity 
may be to Great Britain, one must do Mr. Taft justice and deal 
fairly with his motives. If he had been prompted by dislike of 
Britain or a sordid hope to curry favour with a certain class of 
voters he would be entitled to little respect, but no such purpose 
moved him. He had the statesmanlike vision to see that 
Reciprocity was an excellent thing for his own country, even if it 
proved not quite so profitable for Canada and was decidedly 
injurious to Great Britain. Mr. Taft does not believe that either 
Canada or the Mother Country will lose by the arrangement, but 
that is only incidental. Mr. Taft is President of the United 
States, and not the Prime Minister of Canada or the Premier of 
Great Britain. His duty is first to his own country, and if he 
proposes a bargain that will profit his own country at the expense 
of foreign countries, surely no one can blame him if the rulers of 
those countries are so foolish as to sell their birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 

Mr. Taft did not play the politician. That has commanded 
the admiration of the country, and it is that which has made him 
so popular. Had Mr. Taft been a politician and nothing else, did 
he always keep his ear to the ground, were he the sort of man 
willing to sacrifice dignity, honour, or conviction for the sake of 
popularity—and in America you may translate popularity into 
votes—he would have negotiated the Reciprocity agreement, 
because it was popular, sent it to Congress, and washed his hands 
of the whole affair. His position would have been impregnable. 
““T did not only all that was required of me, but more even,” he 
could have said, not only with truth, but with effect. “ Isecured 
a very advantageous arrangement with Canada. I brought 
pressure to bear on the House, and the House ratified it. In the 
Senate I failed, and I leave it to you, the people, to judge between 
me and the Senate.” 

No President seeking “ popularity” could ask for a better 
issue than that. A President seeking popularity could well 
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believe that the stars in their courses were fighting for him. For 
the Senate is not a popular body. The people do not trust it. 
Unpopular as a President may be, he is never so unpopular as the 
Senate, which an ignorant people, always the victims of dema- 
gogues, believe to be corrupt, indiffereut to public welfare, in 
league with the paid agents of monopoly and greed. No one 
who knows the Senate will subscribe to such a vicious characterisa- 
tion; but the wise are few and the ignorant are many. Mr. Taft 
would not play politics. He would not advance with a great 
beating of drums and rush from the field at the first shot. He 
would not make one of those cowardly compromises that have so 
often been no less disgraceful to the President who proposed it 
than to the Congress that accepted it. 


When last April Mr. Taft called an extra session of Congress 
for the sole purpose of passing the Reciprocity Bill he was bluntly 
told that he had committed political suicide. April was only a 
few months removed from November, and the scars of November 
were still fresh. It was a new play in politics for a Republican 
President to ask the support of a Democratic House, with the 
knowledge that he had a hostile Senate. Even those of us who 
pride ourselves most on being uninfluenced by tradition are 
unconsciously the creatures of precedent. Mr. Taft’s action was 
unprecedented, therefore it was dangerous and foolish. It would 
have been easy enough for Mr. Taft to follow the line of least 
resistance and retire, throwing the responsibility upon Congress. 
Mr. Taft would not. ‘“ Pll take the responsibility,” he said. “I 
stand to lose more and gain less than any one else. Stand by me 
if you will or desert me if you must, but I go through with it.” 
Thus he stood and let results work themselves out. 

The Americans have the sporting instinct keenly developed, 
They dearly love a fight. It is Mr. Taft’s good fortune that he 
had a hostile Senate. If the Senate had been as compliant as the 
House the public would have remained indifferent, the spice of 
controversy and doubt would have been missing, and the President 
would have received no higher popular approval than that given 
to the Senate. But when the Senate took one corner of the ring 
and the President the other, why then it became a very pretty 
fight, and the man in the street, who had only very vague ideas 
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about Reciprocity, took the same sporting interest in the outcome 
that he did in a boat race or a “mill” between heavy-weights 
for the international championship; and there are any number 
of staid citizens who back their champion even if they know 
nothing of the rules of the P.R. and would resent with indigna- 
tion the suggestion that they put a “ bit” on the battle. The 
public did not care how much the Senate was trounced; the more 
punishment this bully got the better the spectators at the ringside 
enjoyed what they had gone there to see. So long as Mr. Taft 
went quietly about his affairs he attracted no especial notice, but 
when he metaphorically stripped and put on the gloves against 
the Senate his followers came from all sides. When the Senate 
was beaten to its knees a great roar of applause went up. 


The next few months will determine whether Mr. Taft is a man 
of luck. Reciprocity, for at least a year to come, may do Mr. Taft 
a great deal of harm, and perhaps even more good. Assuming 
that the Laurier Government is returned to power and the 
agreement is put into effect, everything that goes amiss will be 
laid at the door of Reciprocity. If there is too much rain or not 
rain enough and crops are short the farmer will know who, or 
perhaps more correctly what, is to blame. If consumption falls 
off and employment slackens or wages are reduced Reciprocity 
will have to answer for it; if the cost of living goes higher instead 
of lower Reciprocity will be denounced as asham. Reciprocity, 
in a word, will be the family cat who breaks the crockery and eats 
the jam. A jam-eating, crockery-breaking cat is often a very 
convenient thing to have in a household, and saves many awkward 
explanations. But if Mr. Taft’s luck stands by him, if next year 
the corn ripens and the hens are diligent about their business and 
people are prosperous and fairly contented, they will have no 
fault to find with Reciprocity; they may even be induced to 
believe that Reciprocity encouraged the hens to redoubled efforts 
and has some magic ofitsown. In that case the American people, 
who are a good deal addicted to laissez-faire, will be satisfied 
to let well enough alone with Mr. Taft rather than to take chances 
with a Democratic President. That, of course, is looking into 
the future; for the present Mr. Taft may well fee] content with 
what he has accomplished and the prestige it has given him. 
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The Democrats in the House share with the President popular 
approval. They might have played politics with Reciprocity, for 
it was a Republican measure, and a Democratic majority is not 
morally or legally bound to put into execution a Republican 
policy. But the Democrats, under the admirable leadership of 
Mr. Oscar Underwood, the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the leader of his party on the floor of the House, 
treated Reciprocity without regard to partisanship and passed. it 
through the House against the votes of a majority of the Presi- 
dent’s party followers. Having done this, they proceeded to pass 
Bills to revise the tariff in accordance with their own economic 
ideas. Naturally these Bills have not met with the approval of 
the Republicans or High Protectionists, as they reduce the existing 
rates of duties, but that was to be expected, and the Democrats 
knew, of course, that they must expect the criticism of their 
opponents. But what has weakened the force of the criticism 
has been the inability of the Republicans to attack their opponents 
on any ground other than political, and that the public takes for 
what it is worth. The Democrats have gone about their work 
conscientiously, intelligently, and without friction. Their economic 
views may be wrong—and of course the Republicans are con- 
vinced that they are ridiculous and dangerous—but at any rate 
they have been carried out in a thoroughly efficient manner. 
There have been no internal differences and no attempts to 
override authority; the majority has been compact and has 
worked with a definite purpose; the old days when the Democrats 
in Congress were powerless even as a minority because there was 
no leadership and. no cohesion have gone, and this revitalising of 
the Opposition is a very wholesome thing. An arrogant majority 
is not more dangerous to constitutional liberty than an impotent 
minority, and the one is always the result of the other. Much 
that has happened in the United States during the last few years, 
and that has been as greatly to the detriment of the United States 
as all the rest of the world, would have been avoided had the 
Democrats been a fighting minority instead of a quarrelling, 
disorganised cabal. 


The Democrats in the Senate have come out of the session 
with less credit. Among them are several men of great ability 
and intellectual power, but their leadership has been weak and 
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unintelligent. Personal ambition and lax discipline have inter- 
fered with their success. On several occasions they threw away 
their opportunities when they might have profited handsomely 
had they worked in harmony and seen the wisdom of formulating 
a policy and adhering to it without swerving. The Senate 
Democrats have done nothing absolutely foolish or disgraceful, 
but their record would be more brilliant if they had displayed 
more common sense. 

The Radical group of the Republican Party, the so-called 
Insurgents, are proportionately weaker as Mr. Taft has become 
stronger, and it is their own fault that they have given of their 
strength to their enemy. The Insurgent dislike of Mr. Taft is 
well known, and their efforts during the session have been directed. 
to embarrass him, or, to use the popular expression, “to put him 
in a hole.” That is a manceuvre which may be as dangerous as 
sometimes it is deadly. If you can put your antagonist in a hole 
you may enjoy the sardonic pleasure of watching his unsuccessful 
efforts to extricate himself; but if he remains on the outside the 
would-be hole-putter is made to look ridiculous, and his feelings 
as well as his clothing are apt to be damaged. That is the plight 
in which the Insurgents find themselves at the end of the session. 
They are mentally and morally dishevelled. Those newspapers 
that did not approve of Insurgent methods or policies gave them, 
prior to last November, the credit for sincerity and believed that 
the Insurgents were honest in their intention even if they were 
extreme in their views, but now they openly accuse them of 
insincerity. I might quote some of the most important and 
unprejudiced newspapers, but that is not necessary. Insurgency, 
that at one time was regarded as the leaven that leaveneth the 
whole lump of politics and make it wholesome, has lost its savour. 
So far the Insurgents have done nothing except to make glaringly 
apparent the humbug of the professional reformer. 


Now that Reciprocity has become effective so far as the 
United States is concerned, it is a pertinent question whether 
Canada has not put her head in a bag from which it will be 
impossible for her to escape without very great difficulty and 
cost. It is believed that Canada will gain by a freer access to the 
American market, not, of course, to the same extent that the 
United States will by having the Dominion as a dumping-ground 
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for the overflow of American factories, but sufficient to make the 
arrangement of value to Canada for the next few years. Then 
the United States will want a still larger control of the Canadian 
market, insisting on a preference on American goods that compete 
with Canadian manufactures, a demand that even Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier might be nerved up to rejecting. The American response, 
of course, would be, “ Very well, if you don’t give us what we 
want we shall withdraw what we have already given you.” In 
other words, Reciprocity would be used to bludgeon further 
concessions from Canada. Far-sighted Americans see in Recipro- 
city the first step to annexation—not annexation brought about 
through force of arms, but by the commercial pressure that a 
larger, richer, and more powerful country can always bring to 
bear on a smaller, poorer, and weaker neighbour. Canada would 
either have to yield to the American demand, which would profit 
America at the expense of Canada, or if she rejected it she would 
have to readjust her commercial relations, a costly and vexatious 
process. On both sides of the line there would go up a cry for 
peace and a quiet life and a swelling bank account. Dollars and 
peace, the promised land, Canadians would be told, are to be had 
for the asking, and only such a trifling thing stands in the way as 
a little bit of sentiment wrapped up in a few yards of coloured 
bunting. ‘‘ What difference does it make whether the American 
or the British flag flies over you?” Canadians will be asked, 
** which is the only difference between us.” 

There are statesmen who believe in all sincerity that it is in 
the interest of a smaller country to establish the most intimate 
commercial relations with a stronger, as it is the surest and most 
economical guarantee of peace. This theory is correct only in 
part. It is a means of concord, but it may be purchased at too 
high a price to be worth the cost. Biology has proved that the 
union of the weak and the strong is at the expense of the weaker, 
just as certain crops so heavily drain the soil that in a few seasons 
the soil has lost its productive capacity. A strong nation may 
exhaust the commercial vitality of a weaker, whose protection is 
intercourse, but not surrender. 


Last month’s article in this Review on the pessimism and 
hysteria that have seized the American people has attracted the 
attention of the leading newspapers of the country, the majority 
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of which admit that the facts stated are true—and they could not 
do otherwise, as their columns were relied on for the evidence to 
sustain my assertions—but they apologise and extenuate them. 

The truth is, as we see it [the Chicago Jnter-Ocean remarks], that America is 
now passing through a mental and moral crisis somewhat similar to that of 
Germany from 1880 to1890. We have swallowed overdoses of German Socialism 
without knowing what it really is. We have had to fight the battle of Bismarck 
against those who would overturn civilisation, without a Bismarck to help us 
beat down these follies with sturdy common sense. 

Our academic chairs have played with Socialism without understanding that 
it would mean the abolition of all their pleasant privileges. Our pulpits have 
declaimed it without understanding that it means a denial of a hereafter and the 
elimination of God from the human soul, 

That is what ails us. 

These are the poisons that cause the Great American Pain. 


President Taft has taken public notice of, as he says, “ the 
demoralisation that has been produced by the hysterical suspicions 
of good people and the unscrupulous and corrupt misrepresenta- 
tions of the wicked.” 

It is a most remarkable state of mind for a nation to get into [the Springfield 
Republican comments], and the most noteworthy thing about it is its endurance. 
It is now three or four years old, and gets worse rather than better... . We 
must say that it is getting to be nearly time for the nation to sober up a little. 
We are neglecting the important things, like the due taxation of wealth, and 
running hysterically around after past and gone alleged offences. 


Perhaps a sign of returning sanity is the public repudiation of 
Mr. Bryan by the Democratic majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for Mr. Bryan began the work of destroying faith in 
all things that other men have completed. The Democrats having 
in a measure recovered from the infliction of Mr. Bryan’s self- 
imposed leadership, and the new leaders having determined that 
Mr. Bryan must no longer be permitted to wreck the recreated 
party, Mr. Bryan, whose ambition is boundless, is once more 
engaged in his congenial occupation of bossing or smashing. 
With the beginning of this session, when the Democrats came 
into power in the House after sixteen years of wandering in the 
wilderness of Opposition because they were foolish enough to 
follow Mr. Bryan, Mr. Bryan assumed the right to instruct the 
House and to threaten those men who resisted his demands to 
subordinate their judgment to his wisdom. Mr. Bryan has been 
particularly bitter in his attacks on Mr. Underwood, the chairman 
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of the Committee on Ways and Means, and publicly accused him 
of framing tariff legislation for his personal advantage. In the 
House a few days ago Mr. Underwood denounced Mr. Bryan as a 
falsifier, and the Democrats vociferously applauded Mr. Under- 
wood, while not a single man said a word in Mr. Bryan’s defenee. 
It is the most significant thing that has happened in politics in a 
great many years, and it is regarded by political observers as 
indicating that Mr. Bryan will have little to say in the selection 
of the next Democratic Presidential candidate. 


The Anglo-American arbitration treaty will in all probability 
be ratified at the next session, although the Senate will attempt 
to amend it and foreign influences will scheme to secure its defeat, 
but without success, I think it is safe to predict, as public senti- 
ment is in favour of the treaty and it will require a good deal of 
courage or recklessness on the part of any senator to do such 
an unpopular thing as openly to antagonise it. As a matter 
of fact the United States ought to pay Great Britain handsomely 
for the arbitration treaty and the modification of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty of alliance, for the United States undoubtedly 
breathes easier since it has been told that Japan does not intend 
to declare war and American ports are not in immediate danger 
of bombardment from British squadrons. This dread of complica- 
tions with Japan has been a very real fear during the last few 
years, and the American newspapers frankly show their relief 
and urge that Japan be induced to conclude an arbitration treaty 
with this country. But if senators oppose the British arbitration 
treaty on technical or petty grounds there is little encouragement 
to Japan or any other nation to risk the humiliation of having its 
treaty rejected by the Senate. 

The treaty, as will be seen from the published text, is a 
benevolent intent of expression on the part of the negotiators and 
will do no harm, but it will not bring about the millennium, and it 
does not in any way alter the relations between the two countries. 
It does not morally or legally make arbitration obligatory, and, 
what is of more importance, it does not bind the present or future 
Senates to agree to arbitration, as some misinformed people 
believe, It still leaves the Senate full liberty of action, It makes 
arbitration permissible, but not mandatory. If the Senate 
consents to a matter in dispute being referred to arbitration, that 
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may be done, but if the Senate should see fit to reject a proposed. 
treaty of arbitration the new treaty could not be invoked. Ina 
word, what may be done in the future can be done to-day. The 
President always has the power to negotiate a treaty, whether it 
relates to arbitration or a cession of territory or any other 
subject, but the treaty is without force until it has been ratified 
by the Senate. That power conferred upon the Senate the Senate 
retains, so that we end where we began, and the Senate is able to 
permit or prevent arbitration as it may think proper, 


Losses by fire are heavier in the United States than in any 
other country in the world; they are from five to twenty times 
greater than in European countries. At first sight there may 
seem to be little connection between bad manners and fires, but 
the relation is more intimate than may be supposed, and it is 
because of bad manners that insurance companies doing business 
in America have to pay so dearly. In reading of a building 
destroyed by fire—too often accompanied by a heavy loss of 
life—you find the cause assigned to “ a lighted cigarette dropped 
on oil-soaked waste,’ or “a lighted cigarette thrown on the 
floor,” or ‘‘ half-burned matches.” The average American is too 
indifferent about the rights of others and too careless about the 
observance of conventions to care where he drops the end of his 
cigarette or to see whether the match which he has used to light 
it is still burning when he flicks it away. In factories or other 
places full of inflammable materials there are either no rules against 
smoking or else the rules are wilfully ignored, and the risk incurred 
seems to make no impression. In hotels, especially at the sea- 
side, where the construction is generally of wood, the smoulder- 
ing cigarette and the still burning match are thrown about in 
the most reckless fashion; it is apparently too much trouble 
to put them in an ash-tray or to stamp them out. The latest 
factory fire in New York, which resulted in the deaths of a score 
or more of the operatives, was caused by an employé smoking 
and criminally throwing his cigarette on the floor, but the same 
utter disregard is shown by men who ought to know better. The 
house of a yacht club was destroyed—with the usual loss of life— 
because a young man, a member of a “ first family,” threw a 
cigarette on a floor that had been waxed for dancing, Given an 
ash-tray or the floor, and the average American seems to regard 
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the latter as the fit receptacle for his ashes and cigarette-ends, 
perhaps because it comports with the American idea of largeness 
and unconfined space. 


I have before referred to the spread of prohibition in this 
country, and especially in the South, where it has been adopted 
chiefly in the hope of preventing the negro obtaining whisky. 
The negro is lazy, shiftless, and insolent enough under the most 
favourable circumstances, but when he is full of the villainous 
stuff that passes under the name of whisky in the South he too 
often becomes an irresponsible beast, a menace to the community. 
It is the whites who make whisky and sell it to the blacks, and 
the manufacturers of whisky were no more willing to lose their 
profits than the negroes were to be denied their drink, and as a 
result of prohibition there is a very curious condition of affairs. 
Owing to the dual system of State and national Governments, 
while a State can prohibit the sale of liquor within its borders it 
cannot prohibit a person purchasing liquor for his own con- 
sumption outside of the State and having it sent to him by post or 
express. The manufacturers promptly took advantage of this, 
and are now selling, so the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
discovered, 20,000,000 gallons of whisky a year in “ dry” States. 
This nefarious traffic—for while it is legal enough according to the 
strict interpretation of the law it is an utter perversion of the 
prohibition statutes—shows again the absurdity of the American 
system of State Governments and the necessity of giving the 
Federal Government greater powers. It must cause commotion 
on the other side of the Styx that the leading newspaper of 
Virginia—a State that has always held the “ sovereign power” of 
the State to be sacred—should frankly admit that the only way to 
cure the evil is by the exercise of the Federal power. The 7'imes 
Dispatch of Richmond, a city exporting half a million gallons of 
whisky annually to the “‘ dry” States, says: “ There is something 
radically wrong with the law or its administration when such a 
thing as this is possible, and it is as certain as anything can be 
that the law will be strengthened and its administration enforced, 
even if it shall be necessary to invoke Federal control of the 
traffic.” 


A. Maurice Low. 


THE CREED OF AN AGNOSTIC 
SPIRITUALIST 


WueEN Professor Huxley joined the famous Metaphysical Society 
of pious memory, he made an unpleasant discovery. He found 
that all the other members had a theory of the universe, while 
he had none. Every variety of philosophical and theelogical 
opinion was represented, and each man was an “-ist” of one 
sort or another. This made the newcomer uncomfortable; for, 
“ however kind and friendly they might be, I, the man without a 
rag of a label to cover himself with, could not fail to have some of 
the uneasy feelings which must have beset the historical fox when, 
after leaving the trap in which his tail remained, he presented 
himself to his normally elongated companions.” So the genial 
biologist took thought, and invented what he conceived to be the 
appropriate title of “ agnostic”; for, as it seemed to him, the 
most striking feature of his own mental make-up was that he was 
not very sure about anything, and in particular was unable to say 
he knew anything about the metaphysical facts concerning which 
the gnostics of church history (and of the Metaphysical Society) 
discoursed so fluently. Consequently he invented a label which 
expressed his opinions. He simply didn’t know. He was 
agnostic. 

The same word describes my own general attitude. I have 
no deep sense of certainty about anything. I am prepared to 
stake a good deal on the uniformity of nature in a general way— 
thus “ proving” my belief, in the way considered by Kant to be 
the best test of belief—but I am not prepared to say that I know 
even that the sun will rise to-morrow morning. We might run 
into a comet during the night. You never can tell. Therefore, 
like Mr. Shaw’s butler in the play, I am agnostic. I do not know. 
As Montaigne’s motto runs, Que scais-je ? 
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So far, I should gratify the soul of “ Darwin’s bulldog,” for 
whom I have a great admiration and respect. But I have other 
opinions—mere opinions, not dogmas—which would sadly dis- 
credit me in his eyes. I am not exactly a Spiritualist in the most 
usual sense of the term, and I object to having the label affixed to 
me without some vigorously qualifying adjective: but I admit 
at least that I am a psychical researcher, and a psychical researcher 
who has been convinced, rather against his will, that things 
happen which orthodox science does not account for, and which 
suggest to me the possible or probable agency of minds other than 
those of people at present in the flesh. Therefore I suppose that 
I am somewhat of a spiritualist, but, seeing that I am not at all 
sure of my interpretation of the facts—though I am pretty sure 
about some of the facts themselves—I invent the title of Agnostic 
Spiritualist, which terrific combination I am, so far as I know, the 
first to adopt as label. Now to the details. What do I believe, 
and why? I will answer the second question first, because it 
precipitates us into the middle of the facts. 

Some six years ago, I heard a good deal from several friends 
of mine about a “ medical medium ” living a few miles from my 
home. This woman, it was said, went into a trance, was 
ostensibly controlled by a deceased medical man, who correctly 
diagnosed the ailment of any sitter, without any statement or 
hint on the part of the latter concerning his malady. This did 
not interest me much, the possibilities of face-reading, lucky 
shots, or hint-gleaning in various ways being so great. But at 
last an intimate friend of ours had an experience which shook my 
robust scepticism. It did not destroy it, but it certainly shook 
it. The friend in question took a lock of hair cut from the head 
of a cousin (a young man) living a hundred miles away, whose 
ailment was totally unknown to her. The diagnosis was full and 
detailed. Among the symptoms described was a redness and 
incipient blistering on one side of the face: this, however, was 
said to be temporary, and unconnected with the illness. The 
sitter took notes, and sent a nine-page letter to the lad’s mother, 
describing what the control had said, and asking if it was correct. 
It turned out that it was. The “ temporary redness” was 
caused. by the application of a mustard-leaf to ease neuralgia, 
which had nothing to do with the disease, I do not advance thig 
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as evidence of “ spirits.’ I have no evidence for the identity of 
the control, and the question is therefore entirely open. Probably 
it is a secondary personality of the medium, and not a spirit at 
all. What I suggest, is—not from this experiment alone, but 
from a mass of similar ones, for I immediately began testing the 
medium myselfi—that somehow or other, by handling a lock of 
hair or worn object belonging to an absent person, a medium can 
sometimes produce knowledge which neither fraud, chance, nor 
thought-transference from the sitter can account for. Asa matter 
of fact, I have little or no belief that “‘ spirits” have anything to 
do with this kind of phenomenon, for it happens that another 
medium with whom I have experimented seems to do equally 
well, without any trance; he merely sits passively, handling a 
worn object—say a handkerchief—and waiting for ideas to arise 
in his mind. It sounds very absurd, but the fact remains that he 
is right in such a large proportion of his cases that chance coinci- 
dence is out of the question. Such knowledge as I have of the 
phenomena of this man does not enable me to say—as I can in the 
other case—that thought-transference from the sitter is ever 
completely excluded as a possible explanation; but I am con- 
vinced that some unrecognised channel of knowledge there is by 
which perceptions reach the medium’s mind, welling up (or 
drifting in) from some region as unknown to his own consciousness 
as it is to that of his sitter. After these suggestive little experi- 
ences, and after sundry experiments with “‘ mediums” who 
turned out quite useless, being mostly self-deluded hysterics who 
could produce no evidence, my friends and I “ struck oil” in the 
shape of a medium who gave astonishing results; results which, 
in the course of about a dozen sittings, convinced a circle of 
sceptical Haeckelians that—in spite of the vigorous assertions to 
the contrary of the famous Jena professor—there must, after all, 
be “ something in it.” This medium, a man of about thirty, with 
very bad eyesight, would describe “ spirit forms,’ giving full 
names, date of death, age at death, and many other details. And 
he was practically always right. The names and descriptions 
were applicable to some deceased person formerly known to one 
or other of the sitters, usually a near relative, though occasionally 
some friend turned up, asking, e.g., how his widow and childrey 
were getting on, and sending messages, 
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All this, of course, suggests tombstones and inquiry. This 
was our first supposition, and we worked it for all it was worth. 
But several incidents seemed to indicate that it was inadequate as 
a complete explanation. For example, one morning when my 
friend Knight was dressing, alone in his room, he said: “ Mother, 
af you can hear me, will you write me a letter through Watson’s hand 
to-night ? He is coming fora sitting.” (Knight’s mother had died 
about a year before, and was the chief ostensible communicator 
at these sittings.) My friend glanced at his watch as he made 
the request, and noted that it was seven minutes to eight. In 
the evening the medium came, and for the first time produced 
some automatic script. It purported to come from Mr. Knight's 
mother; and in it there occurred the inquiry: “ At seven 
minutes to eight o’clock to-day do you remember any particular 
sensation, because I was in close touch with you then?” I need 
hardly say that Mr. Knight had given the medium no hint of the 
morning’s incident. Also his servants were not spiritualists, and 
he had no reason to believe that he had been overheard. Was it 
coincidence, thought-transference, or spirit agency? I do not 
know. 

On another occasion, again at Mr. Knight’s house, the medium 
said: “ Does your brother know that I am here to-night? I 
have just had an impression of him and his wife standing behind 
you. The lady seems to have inflamed eyes.” The time was 
noted—9.25—and the sitting proceeded. Some little time after- 
wards Mr. Knight’s brother came into the room, and it turned 
out that he had entered the house unheard at about 9.23, had 
listened at the door of the seance room—the first words he heard 
being Watson’s question just quoted—and had then gone into 
another room in order not to disturb the sitting. His wife had 
not accompanied him to his brother’s house, because she was 
suffering from headache and inflamed eyes, caused by a bicycle-ride 
in the afternoon against wind and dust. There was no reason to 
suppose that the medium had any normal knowledge of this. If 
he had not, the incident looks like either clairvoyance or thought- 
transference from the mind of the brother, who, however, was not 
trying to “ transfer” anything. Whatever the true explanation, 
there is certainly no necessity to invoke “ spirits”’ in this case. 

At another sitting Watson described two spirit people who 
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had died nearly at the same time. One of them was old—about 
seventy. Name, George Stonor. The other was his daughter, 
aged about thirty at death. The medium got the impression that 
Mr. Knight’s mother had given these people financial help at a 
time of great trouble. This is true, but Mr. Knight says that the 
matter was kept very quiet, in order to spare the Stonors’ feelings ; 
and he is sure that only about three people ever knew about it. 
The incident occurred many years before the date of the sitting, 
and Mr. Knight had not thought about it for a long time—indeed, 
had almost forgotten it. At the time of the sitting he was unable 
to say whether “‘ George” was correct for the old man’s name. 
He remembered him only as “ Mr. Stonor.” But on looking the 
matter up he found that the name was “ George,” and that the 
ages at death were seventy-three and thirty-two respectively. 
There is no reason to believe that the medium either knew or had 
ever heard of these people, still less of the financial help. His 
introduction to Mr. Knight did not come about until some time 
after the death of the latter’s mother, who, for her part, never 
knew Watson. 

On another occasion the medium saw the “form” of Mrs. 
Knight, wearing a handsome brown silk dress, high in the neck, 
of “‘ watered” material, trimmed with white. He felt that some 
history was attached to this dress, and that Mr. Knight’s sister— 
who is married, lives two hundred miles away, and has never met 
Watson—would be able to elucidate the matter. The description 
of the dress conveyed nothing to Mr. Knight, and he wrote to his 
sister describing the incident. She replied that her mother had 
ordered a dress answering to the description shortly before her 
death. It was never worn, for it was delivered only the day 
before she died. I have seen a cutting of the stuff and the white 
lace trimming, which correspond to the description. There is no 
reason to believe that the medium had any normal knowledge of 
the dress. Thought-transference from the sitters seems pretty 
well excluded, for no one present knew anything about the matter. 
It must be admitted that this incident suggests the genuineness 
of the entity purporting to communicate; for the dress had a 
“ special history” attached to it, and a representation of it would 
certainly seem, to a hypothetically surviving Mrs. Knight, a good 
piece of evidence of identity. It is the kind of thing we should 
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expect, on the assumption that the communicators are what they 
claim to be. 

For some reason or other, Mr. Knight makes an unusually 
good “ sitter.’ The medium says that he rarely gets such good 
results. It cannot be accounted for on the supposition that 
Mr. Knight involuntarily drops hints which guide the medium, 
for at almost every sitting there were other persons present, and 
no one of them was ever able to detect any hint or involuntary 
guiding remark, either on the part of Mr. Knight or anybody 
else. The spiritualistic explanation, of course, is that his mother, 
to whom he was greatly devoted, and who had died but recently, 
was consequently still near him and able to give evidence of her 
identity, not only by retailing facts about herself, but by bringing 
other deceased members of the family. For it must be mentioned 
that the medium saw, described, and named about thirty dead 
relatives of Mr. Knight on his mother’s side, in most cases giving 
ages at death and date of their decease, often with complete 
accuracy as to the year—no attempt at month or day—and always 
very near the mark, if not exactly hittingit. For example, “‘ Over 
seventy ” and “‘ About thirty”’ were the vaguest expressions used 
for ages at death, and in these two cases the actual ages were 
seventy-three and thirty-two. Apparently the medium some- 
times had to guess the date of death, as well as the age, from the 
appearance of the phantasm. Recently dead people look solid 
and lifelike; long dead people are tenuous and shadowy—a 
symbolical indication, perhaps, that they are progressing further 
and further away from the conditions of earth. 

One of these long dead people gave Mr. Knight a rather 
curious bit of evidence. The communicator purported. to be his 
grandmother, who had. been closely associated, after the death of 
her husband, with the business owned by the latter, a business 
with which my friend Knight is and has for long been connected. 

‘What was the nature of the business you were interested 
in?” he asked. 

Reply, by automatic writing: 

** Oil, oil.” 

** Anything else ? ” 

** Covers.” 

* What kind of covers ? ” 
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“* Waggon-covers.” 

“Can you mention anything else ? ” 

‘Ya. Fe” 

Apparently this was all that could be got. The interest of 
these fragments lies in the fact that though the firm’s products 
are now floor-coverings—linoleums—they consisted in the grand- 
mother’s day of ozl-cloths, waggon-covers, and tarpaulins, the trade 
in which has now been dead for many years. 

On the fraud hypothesis, the medium would have been much 
more likely to say “ lmoleum” than “‘ waggon-covers,” and there 
is also a suggestion of an attempt at “ oil-cloth” and “ tar- 
paulin,’ which he is unlikely to have heard mentioned in 
connection with this firm, either accidentally or as a result of 
(assumed) inquiry. 

A very large mass of this kind of evidence was obtained at 
these sittings; and, though some of it could perhaps have been 
normally procured for the purpose of fraudulently palming it off 
as spirit messages, we are quite sure that a great deal of it could 
hardly have been so obtained.* Thought-transference is a 
legitimate supposition in explanation of some of the facts, but 
here again it does not cover all, for in some cases the sitters 
were inclined to deny the accuracy of a statement (say, concerning 
the Christian name of a long dead grandmother) which after all 
turned out to be correct.t 

My own results with this medium were of the same class, 
though less copious, for I was able to have one sitting only. My 
mother and another deceased relative purported to be present, 
and were described. Their names, ages at death, and date of the 
latter were correctly given, and their characters hit off—the 
latter not with complete accuracy. The name of a living relative 
who has never seen the medium, and who, so far as we are aware, 
is not known to him, was correctly given, and his relationship to 
one of the “ spirits” was indicated. 


* It is worth mentioning that at several sittings strangers were introduced— 
people living in distant towns—without giving any names; and in several of 
these cases evidence was freely forthcoming concerning deceased relatives, just 
as with Mr. Knight. 

t Some cases of this kind are described in my just published book, Vew 
Evidences in Psychical Research, with introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge 
(London; Rider, 164 Aldersgate Street). 
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By automatic writing the medium got “ Roundfield Place,” 
and a few other words, purporting to come from my mother, who 
died in 1886. “ Roundfield Place” was our address at the time 
my mother died: but we left the house in 1897. I have no 
reason to think that the medium had ever heard the name. About 
three years after the date of this sitting, and a month before the 
writing of this article, I happened to write to this medium, and in 
his reply he said that while writing it he had heard a voice say, 
** Tell him that John Hey is interested in his welfare.” He also 
felt that John Hey “ was an old man when he died,” but went on 
to say that the name was unknown to him, and that he had no 
idea as to whether it would mean anything to me or not. Asa 
matter of fact, John Hey was my grandfather—my mother’s 
father. He was over eighty when he died in 1889. 

Now I am quite aware that all these details could have been 
obtained by hunting up tombstones and by inquiry. But it 
would have been a difficult and expensive quest. My immediate 
ancestors are buried in a private cemetery which I doubt if the 
medium has ever seen. It is many miles from where he lives. 
And, as to the financial side, the total amount which I disbursed 
to him was half a crown, which he accepted under pressure, and 
out of which he had to pay a railway fare of eightpence. He 
often refuses payment after a bad sitting, and the maximum of 
Mr. Knight’s payments to him was half a sovereign. If he is a 
fraud, he cannot make any profit, after deducting expenses; for 
the hunting up of information concerning Mr. Knight’s deceased 
relatives would involve several long journeys. But I lay no great 
stress on that. I think we must consider a medium a rogue until 
we have proved him honest. If the knowledge he shows can 
have been normally acquired, we must assume that it has been so 
acquired, even if the “ medium” makes no profit. Perhaps he 
does it for fun. 

But in the case under discussion there are features which no 
detective work will explain. The “seven minutes to eight” 
incident is one of them. And there are many others of similar 
kind, which I have not space to describe. 

The upshot of the whole thing is that though I was sceptical 
at the start, I now believe that the medium has some kind of 
sixth sense or clairvoyant gift by which he acquires knowledge 
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in a supernormal way. This knowledge presents itself to him in 
an externalised form—he sees spirit forms, and hears voices— 
and I believe he is quite sincere, subjectively speaking, as to his 
experiences. What the true explanation is, I refrain from saying 
in any dogmatic fashion. Some of the phenomena point to 
thought-transference or clairvoyance, as in the case of Mr. Knight’s 
sister-in-law’s eyes. Others, like that of the brown dress, and the 
financial help given to the Stonors, and perhaps the “ seven 
minutes to eight,” at least suggest—though they are far from 
proving—the agency of a surviving mind which formerly mani- 
fested itself to us through an earthly body. I therefore hold that 
in certain cases a spiritistic interpretation of some of the facts is 
justified as a working hypothesis. I think this is so in the case 
of Mrs. Piper, and perhaps in that of the late Stainton Moses. 
This is the extent of my swing in the direction of spiritualism. 
As to the agnostic part, I say that spiritualists in general seem to 
me to be much too ready to accept phenomena at their face 
value. They are astonishingly lacking in perception of what 
constitutes evidence. If a stool waltzes about, or a table lifts 
itself up in the air, without discoverable cause, they cry “ Spirits,” 
and are “‘ lost in wonder, love and praise.” For my part, I am 
not convinced that these physical phenomena ever do occur in a 
supernormal way. The possibilities of sleight of hand are so 
great that I cannot feel quite comfortable about accepting the 
statement even of people much better qualified for this kind of 
investigation than I am. I admit that I am impressed by the 
fact that Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Professors 
Richet and Morselli, Dr. A. R. Wallace, and Messrs. Feilding, 
Carrington, and Baggally (probably the cleverest trio now living, 
for such investigations) have been convinced. I am impressed : 
but that is as far as I can go. And, if I ever did get these pheno- 
mena of waltzing stools and levitating tables under such 
unexceptionable conditions that I was forced to the belief in some 
supernormal agency, I should still decline to accept “ spirits” as 
the necessarily true cause. In fact, it would not be an explanation 
at all. A physical fact requires a physical theory; and such 
phenomena as these alleged levitations, &c., if they ever occur, 
must be explained on mechanical principles, or must be left 


unexplained. We need not fret much, even if the latter course 
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seems necessitated. Gravitation is unexplained; and when such 
a universal phenomenon as the falling of bodies is too much for 
us, we need not expect to solve problems which perhaps are more 
difficult still, and which certainly are concerned with phenomena 
of a dubious, elusive, and perhaps illusive nature. 

To return to the mental phenomena, which are much better 
worth studying, chiefly because it is so much easier to exclude 
fraud. A word is desirable on the matter of proof. We are 
sometimes asked or challenged to produce a crucial instance 
which shall amount to “ proof”—of telepathy, or clairvoyance, 
or spirit agency, as the case may be. Those who make such a 
demand are thereby convicting themselves of great ignorance in 
the domain of logic. This inquiry is an inductive inquiry, like 
all sciences which are concerned with observing natural pheno- 
mena. A scientific theory is an explanation which is arrived at 
after amassing and collating a large number of observations. It 
is “‘ proved” when it fits all the phenomena, and is found to cover 
new ones in the same department. But it can never be proved 
‘** mathematically,” or in such cogent fashion as to coerce belief. 
An alternative hypothesis is always possible. The sphericity of 
the earth is established, so far as professional men of science are 
concerned; but we still have flat-earth cranks who make the facts fit 
their hypothesis, by aid of what seem to us absurd and outrageous 
suppositions. But their hypothesis is possible; therefore the 
sphericity of the earth is not “ proved” in the way that some of 
our critics ask us to prove our supernormal theories. 

In other words, proof in the scientific sense of the word is a 
cumulative sort of affair. We can bring forward no crucial 
instance which will prove any of our theories, any more than 
chemistry or physics can ‘“‘ prove” Dalton’s atomic theory or the 
new ideas as to the electrical constitution of matter, by reference 
to one single fact. It is a question of heaping up evidence, and 
then making cautious inferences. And one consequence of the 
nature of the case is that our evidence necessarily appears weak 
when it is presented in little bits, as in the present short article. 
A few sticks from a faggot may easily be broken if taken 
separately; but the whole faggot may be unbreakable. And to 
those of us who have gathered a whole faggot this is what happens. 
We cannot break it. ‘‘ The facts beat me,’ said Wallace. 
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“ There is a point,” says Andrew Lang, “ at which the explana- 
tions of common sense arouse scepticism.” 

I, personally, have reached that point. I distrust and 
disbelieve the non-investigator’s offhand decision that ordinary 
fraud, or other known cause, will account for all the phenomena. 
I think that some of them indicate that human beings have 
occasional gleams of faculties which are not yet recognised by 
orthodox science—faculties of telepathy, clairvoyance, or what 
not. And I am inclined to think that some others of the 
phenomena may eventually be found to be most satisfactorily 
explicable by postulating the continued agency of disembodied 
minds. 

I am inclined to think so, but I am not sure. I have none of 
the “ glorious certainty”’ which our departed leader F. W. H. 
Myers attained. I hope he was right, and I certainly regard his 
great work (Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death) 
as an epoch-making book, in the true and full sense of that much- 
abused phrase. But I do not know. I am an Agnostic 
Spiritualist, with the emphasis on the adjective. 

An article on this subject is incomplete unless it has something 
to say about the famous Subliminal or Subconscious Self; but I 
think the less said the better. The advance-guard of psycho- 
logists—even those who accept supernormal phenomena—are 
beginning to fight shy of that dubious entity. The term “ sub- 
liminal self” is not an ideal one, and it does not explain 
anything, though it may make us feel more comfortable by 
appearing to do so. We have given up referring conscious 
phenomena to a Consciousness and then thimking we have 
explained them: we must give up referring subconscious pheno- 
mena to a Subconsciousness, which is, equally, only an abstraction. 
It is justifiable and useful to call certain actions, &c., “ sub- 
conscious ’—e.g., intelligence-indicating but not consciously 
realised acts, such as the playing of the several notes in a well-learnt 
piece of music—for intelligence of a sort seems to be involved, 
and we need a word which shall indicate that the intelligence is 
not that of the main stream of our mental life. But when we go 
a step further, and invoke a Subconsciousness or Subliminal Self, 
we get into perilous territory. 

And when, having invented such a conveniently mysterious 
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entity, we proceed to credit it with telepathic and clairvoyant 
powers and what not, we are slipping out of scientific method 
altogether. Having credited man with two minds, one of them 
with apparently unlimited potentialities, it is easy, of course, to 
do very wonderful things, as a well-known writer did in a book 
which has had a very large sale. In fact, in the latter case the 
author became so enamoured of his Mind Number Two, and so 
impressed by its possible powers, that he rose above such prosaic 
matters as mere evidence, and began to make the most astonishing 
statements, entirely unsupported by facts. He airily remarks, 
for example, on the hundreds of cases he has cured by instructing 
his Mind Number Two to send out suggestions of cure to distant 
patients, while his Mind Number One was taking its nightly rest, 
I confess that I am utterly unable to believe the statements made. 

Telepathy may be a fact, but our investigations do not lead 
us to believe that the process can be commanded like that. And, 
further, the claims made by the writer in question go far beyond 
mere thought-communication, for there is the cure, as well as the 
communication, to account for. And though our hypnotic 
specialists can do wonderful things sometimes, I am sure that 
none of them known to me have had such successes as those 
alleged, even with the advantage of being present, bodily, with 
the patient. 

No, this “‘ absent treatment” I consider beneath contempt. 
The patient may sometimes be benefited, by his own expectation 
and faith, but that is a very different thing from what is claimed 
by some of these good people who write about “ laws of psychic 
phenomena.” With regard to such claims, I am more than 
agnostic, I am completely infidel. By all means let us “ follow 
the facts” with an open mind; but let us be very sure that they 
are facts, before theorising. And let us refrain from postulating 
omnipotent ‘“ Subconscious Minds,’ which would, of course, 
explain everything—or, as I hold, nothing. 


J. Artuur Hit. 


“ wes —— 


PRODUCTION: AN ECONOMIC NOTE 


In the course of controversy on fiscal questions I have more 
than once become acutely conscious of the very unsatisfactory 
nature of the figures on which arguments are based with regard 
to the comparative extent and prosperity of our trade and that 
of our rivals. We are told that : 


Our annual exports are, say . = , ‘ ‘ ‘ . £450,000 000 
And our annual imports, say . . e ‘ : ‘ - 600,000,000 
That Germany’s annual exports are, say . ° ° ° . £340,000,000 
And Germany’s annual imports, say . ° , ‘ - 425,000,000 
And that the United States of America’s annual aun are,say £400,000,000 
And the United States of America’s annual imports, say . - $00,000,000 


On these figures the Free Trader bases his boastful claim of 
“triumphant”? Free Trade. “Look at Germany with her 
millions of men, and the States with their teeming millions ; 
and yet our little island, by the help of Free Trade, exceeds their 
figures of trade!” We all know this passage, and many more 
like it; and we answer it with equally conventional cut-and- 
dried arguments as to the German and American totals increasing 
more rapidly than ours, and so forth: all very true as far as they 
go, but incomplete. 

Like many another man, I have long felt that export and 
import figures reflect only one side of a nation’s activities. In 
this, indeed, I am following in the wake of that very prominent 
Free Trader Mr. Lloyd George, whose appointment of a Census 
of Production manifested his sense of the incompleteness of the 
Board of Trade returns. But that census is itself incomplete, 
for it does not comprise agricultural and pastoral production ; 
and it is of no use in itself as a means of comparison with other 
countries. 

Now I am perfectly well aware that no exact figures of inter- 
national comparison can be arrived at; but at the same time I 
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claim that by the use of a very simple formula or convention we 
can arrive at an infinitely better basis of comparison than we 
use at present. I aim at a formula for expressing the total 
annual production of every country, and thereby gauging its real 
productive effectiveness and power. 

A country produces enough to provide for the needs and 
demands and total consumption of its own inhabitants, plus a 
certain amount of surplus output which it exports, minus a 
certain amount of merchandise and produce which it imports. 
Now the second of these items—our exports—is an ascertained 
factor; and so is the third—our imports. The first, and by far 
the largest, item is an unascertained factor; and here it is that 
we must make use of the most generally acceptable convention 
that we can find. 

What is the average expenditure per head of population on 
food, drink, clothing, and all purchased commodities? No 
human ingenuity can calculate this for certain, but I understand 
that the best statisticians calculate the average in the British 
Isles as £40 per head per annum. On the face of it this seems 
a reasonable estimate; and anyhow it serves as a basis for my 
proposition. My equation, therefore, reads as follows: 


Our total annual production =the goods and produce 
consumed by 44,000,000 inhabitants at £40 per 

head . j ‘ é z ‘ . . £1,760,000,000 

Plus our exports . . ‘ . . . 450,000,000 


£2,210,000,000 
Minus our imports ‘ . P é ° . 600,000,000 


£1,610,000,000 


In other words, our production consists of all we consume and 
all that we export, minus our imports, which obviously we do 
not produce. These imports form part of our home consumption, 
and part of the material for part of our exports, so that their 
deduction as above is unassailably logical. 

Now the above figures of assumed production would be of no 
particular value by themselves; their full importance is shown 
only when we apply the same formula to our chief rivals. For 
argument’s sake let us apply it to Germany and the States. In 
the case of Germany : 
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We multiply 61,000,000 inhabitants by £40, and 


arriveat . ‘ ‘ ; ; : . £2,440,000,000 
Plus exports “ ‘ " ‘ . F ‘ 340,000,000 
£2,780,000,000 

Minusimports . . ; ; . ° , 425,000,000 


£2.355,000,000 

aie ebiaine s 8 
And in the case of the United States of America the 
figures would be 85,000,000 inhabitants multi- 


plied by £40 per head . . , , . £3,400,000,000 
Plus exports ‘ , . ‘ ; ° ° 400,000,000 
£3,800,000,000 

Minus imports. . ‘ , . . ‘ 300,000,000 
“£3,500,000,000 


These figures, when compared with ours, show a most extra- 
ordinary difference from the mere figures of “foreign trade ” 
which are usually presented. Let me make at once, however, 
one necessary rectification. In the above examples I have 
reckoned the consumption per head in each country at £40. 
Obviously one figure will not do for all countries, as the standard 
of living must necessarily vary in each. If an imaginary Free 
Trade controversialist will grant me £40 as our figure for Great 
Britain, he will claim that it should be less for Germany, and 
he will admit that it should be more for the States. It is all 
guesswork, but if we say £30 for Germany as against £40 here, 
we are probably allowing more than enough for the greater 
frugality of the German; and it would not be unfair to reckon 
a similar difference in the other direction for the greater extrava- 
gance of the American—which would put his average figure at 
£50 per head. The figures would then read as follows : 


Great Britain, as already reckoned at £40 ‘ . £1,610,000,000 
Germany, 61,000,000 at £30 . . £1,830,000,000 
Plus exports " ‘ ° . 340,000,000 
£2,170,000,000 
Minus imports . 2 : ‘ 425,000,000 
eer 
United States of America, 85,000,000 
at £50 . . . , £4,250,000,000 
Plus exports . : . ; 400,000,000 


£4,650,000,000 
Minus imports . : : ° 300,000,000 
£4,350,000,000 
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Before pursuing the argument let me state here that I have 
taken my figures from “ Free Trade” sources (7.¢., my figures of 
exports, imports, and populations). The population figures are 
for 1905; to bring my figures up to date would merely serve 
to increase the advantage which is shown for Germany and 
the States, as Germany’s population increases faster than ours, 
and the United States of America’s vastly faster. Indeed, the 
latter’s total is estimated to be now as high as 92,000,000 
inhabitants. 

Now I wish to admit at once that there is much that is un- 
satisfactory in the above figures. If I were a Free Trader 
attempting to dispute them I should say : 

(1) That as the difference between the plus of imports and 
the minus of exports (or vice versa) varies only from about £1 
to about £3 10s. per head, the net figures shown above are 
practically all composed of guesswork figures, and, therefore, of 
little value. 

(2) The figures of consumption per head are not only highly 
debatable, but also they are swelled by trade profits, both whole- 
sale and retail. 

(3) The figures are also affected by the varying scale of duties. 
(Per contra, the large production of gold and silver should be 
added to the United States of America’s total of production.) I 
admit that there is room for the above and many other similar 
criticisms; but such criticisms only affect the comparison in 
detail and degree, not in principle. However, I recognise that 
the formula will read better if it can be freed of debatable 
elements, and therefore I offer this way of putting it: 


Great Britain exports £450,000,000, imports £600,000,000, and sup- 
ports a population of 44,000,000 sors. 

Germany exports £340,000,000, imports £426,000,000, and supports a 
population of 61,000,000 souls. 

United States of America exports £400,000,000, imports £300,000,000, 
and supports a population of 85,000,000 souls, 


I am the last man to attempt to decry our splendid foreign 
trade, but I do submit that the vainglorious drum-beating of 
the Free Trader is based on a one-sided view of production, and 
that when the whole case is examined and formularised as above 
it appears in a very different light. Even so, we have nothing 
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to be ashamed of, and much to be proud of. But do not let us 
say any longer, for instance, that our exports and imports total 
£1,050,000,000 against Germany’s total of £765,000,000 and the 
United States of America’s total of £700,000,000, and that 
therefore our “ trade” is greater than theirs. The only true way 
to measure our trade is by the extent of our annual production 
or turnover; and this is to be measured not only in terms of 
foreign trade, but also in terms of the population which we support. 

My formule will tell heavily, I hope, in the everyday con- 
troversies of Tariff Reform versus Free Trade, but, quite apart 
from politics, I venture to think that they should also open outa 
field of very interesting economic and non-controversial discussion. 
I have confined my comparisons to the three great protagonists 
of the commercial world, but statisticians can find room for 
many more comparisons and many more deductions. For 
instance, it is pretty clear that the productive power per man is 
smaller, and the amount spent per head also smaller, in agri- 
cultural countries than in manufacturing countries; hence a 
comparison between Denmark and Belgium, for instance, should 
be very interesting. Russia, with her immense number of 
abjectly poor inhabitants; India, China, Brazil, Argentina; 
all these should provide the most interesting studies from other 
points of view. 

As far as I have gone, it seems to me that my method is not 
only logically sound, but also that it practically checks itself by 
bearing out the conclusions of common sense. For instance, on 
the usual figures of exports and imports the United States of 
America make a very poor show against us; and particularly 
poor when their vastly larger population and vastly greater size 
are taken into account; yet their immense wealth is a byword. 
My formula proves this wealth in a very striking manner, and 
thereby appears to verify itself. 

A deduction—quite a fortuitous one—that presents itself from 
my equation is that in any highly developed and civilised country 
the production for self-maintenance is probably vastly greater 
than the production for export, and that the latter is to a certain 
extent a surplus production. In half-civilised countries like 
India—and Russia, if I may say so without offence—we may see 
such cases as the export of rice or wheat at a time when the 
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village cultivators are half starving for want of food, but in 
fully civilised countries such a spectacle is improbable. The 
tendency, of course, is to satisty home wants first, and to sell to 
one’s immediate neighbours before selling overseas. In some 
cases, therefore, the growth of population may be such as to 
reduce the amounts available for export. This is not very likely 
to occur in the case of manufactured goods, where a relatively 
small number of workmen can produce an enormous output, 
with the aid of modern machinery ; but it is liable to occur in the 
case of pastoral and agricultural produce, where growth is slower 
and one man’s work means less. A most instructive case of this 
is shown in the United States of America, where the demands of 
a rapidly growing population have cut so deeply into the pro- 
duction of wheat and the supplies of meat that these two com- 
modities show smaller surpluses than before for export, and tend 
to dwindle still further—for export. The mere “ foreign trade” 
statistics of the States, therefore, present a particularly misleading 
aspect in these instances. It is true that the U.S.A. publish 
valuable agricultural statistics which rectify the impression in 
these respects to those who see them; but every field of national 
production cannot be covered in this way, and some rough-and- 
ready formula like mine is wanted to show the whole thing at a 
glance. Thus in comparing at some future date the production 
of the States, say in 1920, with 1910, the figures would be: 


1910: Exports = £ . Imports = £ » Population 
supported = . 

1920: Exports = £ . Imports = £ . Population 
supported = 


In conclusion let me say that I make no attempt to calculate 
the accumulations of national wealth, nor to deduct national 
indebtedness, to reckon the value of transit trade and ocean 
freights, to estimate undeveloped mineral resources, or to 
measure in any way the tota! wealth of a nation. That is im- 
possible; but the nearest thing to it is to reckon the annual 
production of a nation, and that is what I have attempted to do. 


D 1. B. &. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1911 


Tus year’s Imperial Conference, the sixth in the series which 
began in 1887, seems to have excited less public interest than 
any of its predecessors, with the possible exception of the one 
held at distant Ottawa in days when the Press cable services 
were still in their infancy. Like three of the others the recent 
Conference coincided with and was overshadowed by a great 
Imperial festival. But in 1887 the Conference enjoyed the 
distinction of being the first of its kind; in 1897 there was the 
new excitement of the Canadian Preference, responding to the 
ideas which the new Colonial Secretary had been stimulating 
in the Old Country; and in 1902 the part played by the Dominions 
in the war had carried Imperialist feeling to the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion. This year, on the other hand, there were no special cir- 
cumstances to counteract the tendency for public interest to be 
wholly absorbed in the glamour of the Royal celebration. The 
last session, in 1907, had sufficed to prove once for all the futility 
of hoping that the present Government could so far subordinate 
their party instincts as to modify their obstruction to the single 
method of closer union in regard to which the Dominions were 
unanimous, and which the people of this country were probably 
quite willing to adopt, had party leaders not conspired to thwart 
that issue with another. 

In opening the session of 1902 Mr. Chamberlain remarked 
that the discussions of the Imperial Conference must always 
range round the three main subjects of political relations, trade 
relations, and defence. So insignificant, indeed, is the relative 
importance of other matters that in a brief review of any session 
they may be disregarded. At the two sessions over which he 
presided Mr. Chamberlain concentrated the attention of the 
Conference on the three main subjects, treating them as of co-equal 
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importance. But the subsequent launching of the Tariff Reform 
campaign showed that he had realised finally that these three 
main avenues of closer union are not parallel, but that one is 
the trunk and the other two are branches which grow from it. 
Or, to put it another way, of the three policies one is basic and 
the others are consequential. Political union, or union for defence, 
presupposes an accepted system of economic co-operation, 
because economic interests are the primary interests of every 
community. Foreign relations are not a thing apart. In the 
ultimate analysis foreign policy is the attitude which a State 
adopts towards other States for the purpose of extending or 
safeguarding the economic opportunities of its own people. 
Armaments are necessary only for the support of that vital 
interest and have no meaning apart from it. Men do not live 
to fight; they fight to live. The only sure basis, therefore, 
for a policy of Imperial consolidation would be a system of 
commercial co-operation, tending ultimately to commercial 
union. 

That the Conference should be a “ non-party” affair is, 
unfortunately, not possible in practice so long as any question 
of great Imperial importance remains a subject of party controversy 
in any one of the constituent democracies. The Conference 
can neither discuss nor refrain from discussing a question of 
that character without in effect assisting either the Government 
or the Opposition party in the divided State. Indeed, the party 
factor may be more conspicuous to the world when such a question 
is suppressed than when it is discussed. The present Govern- 
ment, who in 1907 had given little heed to the approaching 
Conference, appeared to spare no pains this year to safeguard 
their party interest. Some months before the date of meeting 
anxiety began to be displayed in the Liberal Press to secure 
the exclusion of Preference from the agenda should any Dominion 
feel impelled after all to reopen that vital question. It was 
reopened, but in an unexpected form, the South African Govern- 
ment giving notice of a resolution to the effect that in 
the Dominions Preference to British imports should be com- 
muted for expenditure on local defence. Negotiations ensued 
and the resolution was withdrawn betimes. Later on the 
Canadian Government, pressed by their opponents at Ottawa, 
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declared their intention of reaffirming at the coming Conference 
the policy of Imperial Reciprocity which they had advocated in 
1902 and since maintained. Eventually a way was found of 
dissuading Sir Wilfrid Laurier from his intention. Nor, as the 
date of the meeting approached, were the Imperialists in London 
inactive. They busied themselves to stir the Government to 
“do something.” Preference, the natural basis of closer union, 
being ruled out by party considerations, the effort had to be along 
the lines of Imperial defence and political organisation, starting 
with the fallacious assumption that these interests are by nature 
independent of economic policy. Nearly three hundred members 
of the House of Commons, drawn from both parties, joined in 
petitioning Mr. Asquith to resuscitate the scheme of an Advisory 
Council for reinforcing or superseding the Imperial Conference. 
Among the Liberals there was a revival of the ancient notion 
that Home Rule for Ireland might somehow be fitted into a 
great scheme of Imperial Federation, which might conveniently 
extricate the Party from an impending dilemma. On the Unionist 
side a more general idea was that the palpably increasing pressure 
of foreign armaments might be exploited to induce Imperial 
union for defence. The circumstance that Canada, leaning 
consciously or unconsciously on the Monroe doctrine, is blissfully 
unaware of any such pressure, could be disposed of by a logical 
refutation, convincing to Englishmen but powerless to alter the 
Canadian fact. Stress was laid on the importance of determining 
without delay what arrangements were to follow the lapse of 
the Japanese alliance in 1915, when also there would be the new 
factor of the Panama Canal; and on difficulties apprehended 
from the impending creation of Dominion navies under separate 
control. At Westminster the motion of an Opposition member, 
“ that this House is of opinion that a discussion of the international 
situation should be added to the programme of the Imperial 
Conference,’ was supported from both sides. Mr. Harcourt, 
the Colonial Secretary, seemed to give satisfaction by stating in 
reply that the international situation would be expounded to 
the Dominion representatives—at meetings of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. 

The first business of the session was to discuss Sir Joseph 
Ward’s proposal of Imperial Federation. It is easy to under- 
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stand that the New Zealand Premier, being a keen Imperialist 
and realising the futility of again suggesting Preference to the 
present Government, would feel impelled to take up whatever 
alternative might remain. His original proposal was for the 
creation of an “ Imperial Council,” representative of all parts 
of the Empire whether self-governing or not, and “advisory” 
to the Government of the United Kingdom. But since sending 
in the resolution he had decided to put forward a larger plan, 
nothing less than a federal Parliament of the self-governing 
States with an executive responsible to it. The new Parliament 
would deal primarily with foreign policy and defence. It would 
be financed for the first ten years by fixed grants from the several 
national Parliaments, which were to vote the money outright 
for the whole period. This was no rough-and-ready scheme, 
but one which bore some traces of careful preparation. 
Its rejection was a foregone conclusion; since a group of 
States which cannot arrange mutual preference can still less 
arrange political federation. Afterwards the Government brought 
in a proposal of their own for setting up a “ Standing Committee ” 
of the Imperial Conference. It was offered by way of meeting 
the complaint, particularly urged by Sir Joseph Ward but endorsed 
by the Australians, that the Conference was ineffective for want 
of a body to follow up its resolutions and get things done between 
the quadrennial sessions. As Sir Joseph Ward protested, reso- 
lutions are passed time after time on various subjects, but hardly 
anything ever comes of them. The Secretariat established within 
the Colonial Office four years ago for the very purpose of following 
up the work of the sessions has conspicuously failed to meet 
the need, as was foreseen by Mr. Deakin and Dr. Jameson when 
their own more sincere proposal was rejected. Mr. Harcourt’s 
“‘ Standing Committee” was to be constituted on a basis incon- 
sistent with that of the Conference which it was supposed to 
represent. But in any case his proposal was foredoomed, because 
the motive to political consolidation is lacking. 

As to motive force, Sir Joseph Ward relied on the argument 
that under existing conditions the Dominions are in the intolerable 
position of being liable to be committed to war by an Imperial 
Government in which they have no voice. But that argument 
did not weigh much with any of his colleagues. In general they 
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seemed. to feel that the machinery of consultation, through the 
double medium of the Colonial Office and the High Commissioners, 
was already adequate and might be more freely employed in 
future. Sir Wilfrid Laurier had a still better reason for remaining 
impervious to the intolerableness of the present constitutional 
position. He explained that Canada, so far from desiring to be 
represented in any kind of Imperial Council, was not anxious 
even to be consulted systematically by the Foreign Office, lest 
such consultation should carry a moral obligation to participate 
in an ensuing war. It was no new thing for him to suggest that 
a self-governing Dominion might, at its own discretion, remain 
neutral when Britain was at war. But he had never before 
asserted the principle on so deliberate an occasion or in so 
important a context. To many, even in Canada itself, the 
proposition of neutrality, with its corollary of non-consultation, 
seemed to come as a shock. Yet it was only a manifestation 
to be expected of the new atmosphere created by the American 
reciprocity agreement. Economic arrangements of that kind, 
applied to such a situation as exists in North America, may easily 
modify a national outlook more rapidly and drastically than had 
been anticipated. If the Canadian people are to enjoy preference 
in the neighbouring market of the United States, while treated 
as foreigners in the distant market of the United Kingdom, it 
at once becomes more natural for Ottawa to consult Washington 
than to consult London in regard to the protection of Canada’s 
primary interests, those interests being then dependent on the 
United States. 

A more direct consequence of the American reciprocity 
agreement was Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s proposal that steps should 
be taken by the Foreign Office to release the Dominions from 
the obligation of commercial treaties entered into long ago without 
their consent. His immediate object was to avoid the necessity 
of granting to a dozen other foreign countries the tariff concessions 
promised by Canada to the United States in return for reciprocal 
benefits. It had been objected that the course he advocated 
would destroy the principle of Imperial commercial unity and 
create a serious array of new difficulties for the Government 


and trade of this country. But Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s reply was 
unanswerable : 
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I do not know at the present time what principle of commercial unity exists, 
in view of the different tariffs of the Mother Country and the Dominions. The 
United Kingdom’s own tariff is a Free Trade tariff. All the other communities 
represented at this Board have not that fiscal policy. They have different 
policies, all based on the principle of raising revenue by Customs duties. . . 
Now, when we recognise this fact, that there is not absolute commercial unity 
but commercial diversity at this moment in the British Empire in so far as 
fiscal legislation is concerned, it is not difficult to follow the consequences of the 
Government of the United Kingdom making a treaty which suits its own views 
and its own requirements, but-which will not suit the requirements of Australia, 
or of South Africa, or of New Zealand, or of Newfoundland, or of Canada. There- 
fore the principle is no longer at issue. It has been conceded long ago, and 
it has been recognised that there should be that trade diversity, in the matter 
not only of fiscal legislation, but the corollary of fiscal legislation—commercial 
treaties. 


As a recent instance he cited the new commercial treaty 
with Japan, which was “‘ altogether for the benefit and advantage 
of the United Kingdom” but not of Canada, who had decided 
not to adhere to it. The Government could not but assent to 
the Canadian Premier's demand, though they may first have 
ascertained that he would be willing to abstain from reopening 
the question of Preference. The acceptance of the resolution 
opens up a tangled prospect. Canada is definitely repudiating 
the British or Free Trade interpretation of the most-favoured- 
nation clause and is preparing to assimilate her practice to the 
American or Protectionist interpretation. Accordingly the Empire 
must attempt, while Free Trade remains, to maintain at one 
and the same time two contradictory principles of foreign policy— 
commercial treaties being the simplest form of foreign relation. 
English Ministers, negotiating commercial treaties for the United 
Kingdom, presumably will continue to insist that “ most- 
favoured-nation” treatment does not depend on “ concession 
for concession.” But Canadian Ministers will inform the dozen 
countries concerned in the immediate case that most-favoured- 
nation treatment does depend on “ concession for concession.”’ 
The Crown is to set the seal of the British Empire upon both of 
the conflicting positions. No such dilemma would have arisen 
had Imperial Preference been adopted here, because there would 
have been Imperial uniformity in the principles -of fiscal legis- 
lation and negotiation. After all, were the Cobdenites far wrong 
when they relied on Free Trade to disintegrate the Empire ? 


— = 
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“The most important innovation at the 1911 Conference,” 
remarks the Colonial Office Journal, “has been the attendance 
of the delegates at the Committee of Imperial Defence.” That 
is a true judgment, though the nature and significance of the 
innovation has not been generally appreciated. The relation of 
the Imperial Conference to foreign policy had been rapidly 
developing. Up to 1907 the Conference as such had not handled 
foreign affairs. In the phraseology of its first President, the 
“mode” of dealing with questions of foreign policy was by sectional 
interviews, outside the Conference between British Ministers, 
and the representatives of the colony or colonies particularly 
concerned. In 1887 matters treated in this ‘“‘ mode” included 
affairs in the Pacific and the Newfoundland fisheries. Affairs 
in the Pacific were treated again in the same “ mode” in 1897 
and 1902. But in 1907 there was a remarkable advance, testifying 
to the rapid growth of an Imperial consciousness. Both Australia 
and Newfoundland took occasion to bring before the Conference 
itself important questions of foreign policy. By a coincidence 
the particular subjects of their respective complaints happened 
to be the same as in 1887, viz., the New Hebrides and the fisheries. 
Thus foreign affairs, instead of continuing to be dealt with outside 
the Conference were brought within the purview of that body, 
which in effect was now being exalted into a kind of court of 
appeal against the arbitrary action of the British Government 
in matters of foreign policy directly affecting the Dominions. 
It looked as though the ultimate sovereignty in the Empire were 
in process of passing from the Government of the United 
Kingdom, hitherto accepted as the final arbiter, to the Govern- 
ments in partnership. The new development was highly em- 
barrassing and disquieting to Downing Street. In the official 
view the Dominions could have no claim to be consulted, nor 
any right to interfere, in the larger matters of foreign policy 
until they contributed substantially to the cost of Imperial 
naval defence. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had stated 
emphatically in his opening address to the Conference, “ the 
cost of naval defence and the responsibility of the conduct of 
foreign affairs hang together.” Clearly, on that principle, 
foreign affairs ought not at present to come within the scope of 
the Imperial Conference, in which decisions may be taken by 
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vote on a system (“one Government one vote”) allowing no 
preponderance to the United Kingdom. There are, no doubt, 
some Imperialists who would gladly see the Conference developing 
the precedent of 1907 and continuing to discuss foreign policy. 
They hold that the exercise of this responsibility, however 
anomalous in theory, would probably be beneficial, tending to 
elucidate the enabling conditions of a combined foreign policy 
and to stimulate the naval and military enterprise of the 
Dominions. On the other hand, as recent events have so clearly 
shown once more, the divergency of fiscal policies within the 
Empire, implying a divergency of commercial interests, is certain 
to be reflected sooner or later in a divergency of foreign policies 
for protecting those interests. In such circumstances the experi- 
ment of discussing foreign policy in the Imperial Conference must 
be attended with risk. Nor can it be expected that those to 
whom the idea of Imperial development makes no strong appeal 
would share the spirit which builds railways ahead of traffic. 

In his statement, already mentioned, to the House of Commons 
Mr. Harcourt referred to the “secrecy” of proceedings in the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, as though that were the reason for 
explaining foreign policy at sittings of the Committee instead 
of the Conference. But obviously it was not the real reason, 
because proceedings in the Imperial Conference can always be 
made confidential by its own resolution. For example, the 
discussion on the Newfoundland complaint in 1907 was so treated 
and has never been made public. On the other hand, the reason 
given by Mr. Asquith, in his presidential address, was that the 
presence of the Committee’s experts would be desirable. But 
there was nothing whatever to prevent any or all of them from 
being summoned to attend sittings of the Conference, in accordance 
with the previous practice of several sessions. Probably this 
deliberate supersession of the Conference by the Committee was 
meant in reality as a reassertion of the principle, challenged by 
the episode of 1907, that “‘ the cost of naval defence and the 
responsibility of the conduct of foreign affairs hang together.” 
Consistently with that principle the Government could give 
unlimited information to the Dominion Premiers regarding 
foreign policy, but could not consult them in the sense 
of initiating a discussion in the Imperial Conference, which 
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might be followed by a vote. In the Committee of Imperial 
Defence there could be no question of consultation in that 
sense, because the Committee belongs solely and exclusively 
to the United Kingdom. The Dominions have no status 
of membership therein, nor any right of attendance except in 
connection with technical defence questions submitted by their 
own Governments for advice thereon. The Dominion Ministers 
attended this year, and can attend, only as invited guests, under 
the moral restrictions which that position implies, to hear what 
their hosts might be pleased to tell them. The distinction 
between ‘‘ information” and “ consultation” seems to indicate 
the real reason why Britain’s Committee was substituted for the 
Empire’s Conference as the place for an official statement of 
foreign policy. 

The new departure involved an important enlargement of 
the Committee’s functions. Hitherto the Committee had existed, 
as was Officially explained to the Conference in 1907, for the sole 
purpose of dealing with purely technical (naval and military) 
aspects of Imperial defence. It was a radical innovation to 
extend its cognisance from those purely technical matters to the 
foreign policy which forms the hypothesis, supplied by the 
Foreign Office, of the technical problems. By this attempted 
transfer of function the Empire’s Conference was derogated and 
Britain’s Committee was aggrandised. 

Of what transpired at the meetings of the Committee nothing 
will be told officially or unofficially to the world. The immediate 
effect was to excite great enthusiasm in some of the Premiers, 
one of whom kept alluding to the event in highly rhetorical lan- 
guage. Doubtless they were informed that the Japanese alliance 
was about to be renewed for a further period. It may be worth 
noting that in certain Liberal quarters the renewal came as a 
‘‘ oreat surprise” (vide Daily News of July 15) and was regarded 
as the price exacted by Japan for the modification required in 
the interests of the American arbitration treaty. The announce- 
ment of Britain’s decision to renew the Japanese alliance would 
not be wholly agreeable to any of the Dominions, all of which, 
for various reasons, have been inclined to regard it with some 
dislike. But apparently, to judge by external evidence, Sir 
Edward Grey had also another and more pleasing. policy to 
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announce. In his memorable speech of March 13 he had told 
the House of Commons that a treaty of unrestricted arbitration 
with the United States might be expected to lead to, practically, 
a defensive alliance, which would keep the peace of the world. 
Ignorant of America he had not realised that such a suggestion 
would be badly received there. Hence tif subsequent attempts 
to explain it away. But, having regard to all the circumstances 
of his statement, there is no reason to doubt that the suggestion 
was seriously meant. The arbitration treaty was to pave the 
way for an alliance. The hope of the alliance rested on the 
successful passage of the arbitration treaty. 

The statement that the Government were working for an 
American alliance would more than compensate any misgivings 
about the wisdom of the arrangement with Japan. To Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier in particular (who had already been fully informed 
by Mr. Bryce) the policy would be extremely gratifying, because 
it would seem to offer, from his point of view, a sure way of 
avoiding the “ vortex of militarism,” 7.e., the burdens of national 
self-defence. At the Pilgrims’ dinner, which took place on the 
evening of the opening day of the Conference, Sir Edward Grey 
prepared for the morrow by expatiating on the prospective 
arbitration treaty. He insisted that war with the United States 
was “ unthinkable”—a sentiment which, it is always well to 
remember, has never yet been reciprocated without qualification 
by any responsible American statesman. But he also insisted— 
and of this the significance will presently be seen—that “‘ in any 
successful arbitration treaty it must be a postulate that there 
is ne conflict between the national policies of the nations which 
are parties to it.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier responded heartily. As 
to the United States, he declared, “ the days of war are passed 
. . . the day will come when there shall be a grand alliance 
between all the English-speaking communities, and when that day 
comes the peace of the world shall be assured for ever.” In a 
similar strain Mr. Fisher, addressing the National Liberal Club 
at the close of the Conference, is reported to have said that 
“it had never at any time been contended that the British 
Empire had reached its utmost bounds.” He hoped “that in the 
near future they would be able to invite other nations to meet 
in their~Conference, especially that great nation which spoke 
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their own language, and discuss freely what could be done to 
secure that those who tried to disturb the peace of the world 
should not be allowed to do so with impunity.” It is hardly 
necessary to criticise the fantastic notion of enlarging the British 
Empire and its organism, the Imperial Conference, so as to include 
the United States. But what feelings were likely to be aroused 
elsewhere by such proposals to establish an Anglo-Saxon world- 
tyranny? Jingoism could go no further, and was the more 
provocative in that the menace was not supported by any corre- 
sponding organisation for war. 

It may be assumed, then, that the policy of getting an American 
alliance vid an arbitration treaty was a principal feature of Sir 
Edward Grey’s statement, and that the Dominion representatives, 
if they were asked to express any opinion, heartily approved it. 
An atmosphere of the kind which would thus be created seemed 
to dominate the ensuing proceedings. In response to the official 
invitation to submit agenda for the Conference, Australia had 
sent in a resolution regretting that the Dominions had not been 
consulted as to the Declaration of London, and proposing certain 
amendments of that instrument. Technically, from the Con- 
ference standpoint, the grievance was unquestionable. As far 
back as 1902 the Conference had passed a resolution, with the 
concurrence of the British Government, affirming the desirability 
of consultation prior to treaties. And in 1907 Lord Elgin, 
apologising for the failure to consult Australia in connection 
with the New Hebrides Convention, had concluded by assuring 
the Dominion representatives that “‘ every effort will be made 
to avoid their finding cause of complaint again.” But the 
claim to consultation was, as has been seen, at variance with 
the principle laid down by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
which sufficiently accounted for the New Hebrides affair. On 
that principle the Declaration of London likewise was not a matter 
on which the Dominions ought to be consulted and was properly 
outside the purview of the Conference. Accordingly the 
Dominions had not been consulted. But when the Australian 
Government formally submitted their resolution it was no longer 
possible to exclude the subject, the Conference being an auto- 
nomous body.* Hence, instead of merely explaining the Declara- 

* The autonomy of the Conference was fully recognised by the British 
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tion for the information of the Dominions at a meeting of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, the Government had to face 
the necessity of a discussion in the Conference, with the possibility 
of a vote being taken. There was nothing for it but to use such 
opportunities as were available for breaking down the opposition 
which had manifested itself. 

Here was the first occasion for utilising the leverage of the 
arbitration-alliance vision. Naturally the Chairman had desired 
that the meetings of the Committee of Imperial Defence should 
precede the Conference. Priority had to be conceded, however, to 
Sir Joseph Ward’s proposal of a new Council to deal with foreign 
affairs and defence. But the Chairman very readily assented 
to the request of the Australians, who felt very keenly about 
the Declaration, that the discussion on their motion should be 
the first business when the Conference reassembled after the 
meetings of the Committee. When the time came the Australians, 
under the new spell, were already visibly weakening. In the 
discussion Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith laid the utmost 
stress on the importance of the Declaration as a stage on the 
road to universal arbitration. ‘‘ As we are anxious,” said the 
Foreign Secretary, “especially with the United States, to 
co-operate in furthering arbitration, I think it is absolutely essentral 
that we should go through with the Declaration of London.” Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier was more precise as well as more eloquent. Alluding 
to the prospective arbitration treaty with the United States he 
warned the Conference, “If you prevent this agreement being 
passed you put a bar and a stop at once on that treaty, and the 
reason is overwhelming, therefore, why the hands of the Govern- 
ment should be strengthened by this Conference, as far as it 
can, being in favour of the Declaration of London.” 

The question arises, Why should the Declaration of London 
be indispensable to an Anglo-American arbitration treaty? 
T'he international court contemplated by the Declaration could 


Government in 1907 and in the preliminaries to the session of 1911. But this 
session seems to have so weakened the self-consciousness of the Conference that 
shortly afterwards the Colonial Secretary is actually found proposing to alter, 
on his own responsibility and in the sole interest of his own Government, the 
terms of reference to the proposed Royal Commission, as defined by resolution 
of the Conference,—(House of Commons, July 20,) 
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have no relation to any disputes between this country and the 
United States, because it is to deal only with questions arising 
out of the conduct of war, and war between the two countries is, 
ex hypothesi, “ unthinkable.’ Anglo-American arbitration, since 
it is to precede and prevent war, ought surely to be just as feasible 
whether the Declaration goes through or not. Moreover, in the 
negotiation of the arbitration treaty the American Government 
have shown a disposition to “ side-track” the Hague tribunals 
and, establish separate courts ad hoc. The American motive for 
desiring the Declaration must be sought elsewhere than in the 
prospect of the arbitration treaty. For whatever reason, the 
American Government had—as Sir Edward Grey intimated to 
the Conference—declined to insist on their traditional view of 
certain practices of naval warfare (a view which coincided with 
the British tradition and British interests) and were anxious to 
accommodate the contrary view of the Continental Powers. 
But that speculation need not at present be pursued further. 
Clearly Sir Wilfrid Laurier had been given to understand 
that President Taft insisted on the Declaration being approved. 
So, rather than jeopardise the arbitration-alliance vision, 
the Conference suppressed its misgivings and approved the 
Declaration. 

The future alone can show whether the new precedent of 
explaining foreign policy in the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
is destined to prevail; or whether the precedent of 1907, 
strengthened by the fact that in 1911 the Declaration of London 
was discussed by the Conference, not explained in the Committee, 
will hold its own despite the effort to reverse it. Two very 
different conceptions of what is meant by Imperial union are 
inherent in those conflicting precedents; on the one hand the 
modern idea of Imperial Partnership, and on the other hand the 
obsolete idea of Colonial Dependence which the bureaucratic 
instinct seems unable to outgrow. It is true that under pressure 
of the Australian complaint the Government renewed Lord 
Elgin’s pledge that in future the Dominions would always be 
consulted. But there remains the conflict between that under- 
taking, again given under stress, and the principle laid down 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, which had continued to 
govern the practice of Downing Street, 
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As regards commercial relations, the old questions of the 
All-Red Route and the Suez Canal dues were again reopened, 
eliciting from the British Government a renewal of sympathy 
in the abstract and hostility in the concrete. Among other 
objections they argued that the Panama Canal would alter 
the situation. Even had they otherwise been disposed to further 
such projects of Imperial consolidation, it may be surmised 
that, under present conditions, a whisper from Washington 
would have sufficed to squelch any proposal calculated to intensify 
the competition which the American canal will have to face. 

But by far the most interesting event was the decision to 
appoint a Royal Commission. To render the matter intelligible 
a few salient facts must be recalled. Early this year the American 
Government succeeded in making an extensive reciprocity 
agreement with Canada, subject to ratification by the legislatures 
of the two countries. Subsequently President Taft explained 
in public addresses that this agreement was intended, on the 
American side, to forestall “‘now or never” the commercial 
union of the British Empire, and to be the first step towards a 
commercial union of the North American continent, based on 
complete free trade internally and joint protection against 
“* lower-wage”’ countries. But Sir Wilfrid Laurier had not 
regarded the agreement in that light at all. Charged in the 
Canadian House of Commons with having abandoned the policy 
of British Preference in Canada, he replied that the policy was 
unchanged. At the coming Conference the policy of Canada, 
he declared, would be the policy stated at the Conference of 
1902 and maintained ever since, 7.e., reciprocal preference within 
the Empire. It was assumed that he intended to carry out 
this pledge by repeating the action he took in 1907, when he 
persuaded the Conference to re-affirm the well-known resolution 
of 1902. Here, then, was a situation conflicting vitally with 
Sir Edward Grey’s postulate that “there is no conflict of national 
policies between the nations which are parties” to a general 
arbitration treaty. On the one hand the American Government 
had announced a policy having for its avowed objective the 
abandonment by Canada of preference to British imports, and 
of the Imperial aim signified by that system. On the other hand, 
the Canadian Government had re-asserted the Imperial policy 
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obnoxious to President Taft. Sir Edward Grey could hardly fail to 
impress earnestly upon the Canadian Premier that a re-affirmation 
of the 1902 resolution by the Conference, directly challenging the 
American policy, would imperil the arbitration treaty and the 
hoped-for alliance. Sir Wilfrid Laurier for his part, could hardly 
fail to be impressed by the Foreign Secretary’s weighty argument. 
It became a question of “ saving face.’ The solution was found 
in the familiar device of a Royal Commission, which, as Mr. 
Asquith hinted, will not be expected to report much before the 
next Conference, four years from now. Thus President Taft 
would be allowed a clear run of four years in which to consummate 
or fail to consummate the first stage of the policy he had 
announced. 

The terms of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s resolution were as follows: 

That His Majesty should be approached with a view to the appointment of 
a Royal Commission representing the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Newfoundland, with a view of (1) investi- 
gating the natural resources of each part of the Empire represented at this 
Conference, (2) the development attained and attainable, (3) and the 
facilities for production, manufacture and distribution, (4) the trade of each 
part with the others and with the outside world, (5) the food and raw 
material requirements of each, and the sources thereof available. (6) To what 


extent, if any, the trade between each of the different parts has been affected 
by existing legislation in each, either beneficially or otherwise. 


At the Conference of 1897 Mr. Chamberlain, responding to a 
suggestion made at a meeting of the Australian Premiers at 
Hobart, had offered on behalf of the Home Government to 
co-operate in an inquiry into the subject of preferential trade 
within the Empire. But since that time no Colonial Govern- 
ment seems to have suggested that the existing information 
was inadequate for the purpose of considering or initiating the 
policy of Preference. Least of all had the Canadian Ministers, 
the practical pioneers, made any such suggestion. Indeed, all 
the Dominion Governments (except that of Newfoundland) had 
demonstrated by practical action that Preference was a question 
not of information but of policy. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s own idea, 
in offering or accepting the Royal Commission as a compromise, 
appears to have been that the Commissioners should examine 
particularly the operation of two measures: (a) Preference in 
the Dominions; and (b) the “ cattle embargo” in the United 
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Kingdom, which, as he explained to the Conference in 1907, 
is thought to depress the value of Canadian cattle. Doubtless 
he had declined in advance himself to incorporate an additional] 
clause on which the British Government insisted, but which 
was inconsistent with his own conception of what the Commission 
should do. The clause ran as follows: 

(7) And by what methods, consistent with the fiscal policy of each part, 
the trade of each part with the others may be improved and extended, 

Despite his acceptance of this rider when the Government 
proposed it to the Conference, Sir Wilfrid Laurier is reported 
to have expressed, in his first speech on landing again in Canada, 
a hope that the Commission “ would remove the British embargo 
on Canadian cattle”? The discussion in the Conference was 
perfunctory, giving the impression that the whole business had 
been carefully pre-arranged. But Mr. Asquith himself seems to 
have lacked time to think out the expedient which the Govern- 
ment had persuaded their Canadian colleague to substitute for 
his expected resolution. Doubtless Mr. Asquith felt apprehensive 
lest this Royal Commission should repeat, in a larger context, 
the inconvenient conclusions respecting the policy of Preference 
which had been endorsed by the Free Traders selected to serve 
on the recent Royal Commission on the trade of the West Indies. 
His own remarks were confused and contradictory: “I think it 
is important to emphasise that the proposed Commission is to 
be an advisory body ... it is not a Commission to suggest, 
still less to dictate, policies to the different Governments. ... 
Nor do we seek advice; nor would it be fitting for anybody 
outside to tender us advice in regard to large questions either of 
domestic or of Imperial policy.” So the Commission, in Mr. 
Asquith’s view, is to be “ advisory” but not to “ tender advice,” 
and “‘ Imperial policy ” is a matter concerning the Government of 
the United Kingdom exclusively. Clearly this Commission must 
begin by deciding, or getting decided, its own status and 
function. 

If the Royal-Commission proposal was primarily intended 
to smooth the path of the arbitration treaty, and in the second 
place to accommodate the party interests of the British Govern- 
ment, it remains nevertheless the least negative result of the 
Conference proper in 1911. The practical utility of the Com- 
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mission seems to depend on the stamp of men appointed to it, 
arid on the view they take of their business. They should have 
little difficulty in discovering within the extensive scope of the 
terms of reference one or two definite questions in regard to which 
they might usefully break new ground, instead of being content 
to rehash the abundant information already supplied periodi- 
cally by the British Trade Commissioners in the Dominions 
and, in a less convenient form, by the Government departments 
of the several countries. As to defence, there were depart- 
mental discussions which, though always valuable in themselves, 
do not mark any advance on the principles previously agreed. 
And as regards political relations the results have been retro- 
gressive rather than merely negative. The repudiation by 
Canada of the principle of consultation prior to treaties practi- 
cally annuls the unanimous resolution of 1902. That, however, 
is not really a point of much importance, because the resolution 
had never been effective. It was ignored by the Unionist 
Government in connection with the first Japanese alliance, no 
less than by their Liberal successors. But the attempt to transfer 
foreign policy from the cognisance of the Imperial Conference 
to that of a Committee representing and controlled by the United 
Kingdom exclusively, was an attempt to derogate the Conference, 
forcing it back from the position reached in 1907 to that which 
it had occupied since the beginning. The main value of this year’s 
gathering was of the kind which must always attach to any meeting 
of the Empire’s statesmen or politicians, irrespective of the 
institution known as the Imperial Conference. Thanks to the 
concurrent visit of the parliamentary delegations, they have 
become mutually acquainted on a larger scale than ever before. 
And there is surely progress in the fact that, whereas the Dominion 
Governments were not (apparently) even informed of the nego- 
tiations leading up to the first Japanese alliance, they were at 
least informed in connection with the new one. From the stand- 
point of Imperial partnership information is, no doubt, not the 
same thing as consultation. Strictly speaking, having regard 
to the circumstances of the information, the responsibility for 
the Japanese alliance is not shared by the Dominions. But 
now that we have reached the stage of information, by means 
of a precedent in a case of first-class importance, the transition 
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to consultation should not be difficult, and may be expected to 
develop as soon as the delusion of alternative policies ceases to 
obstruct the path of Imperial progress for the United Kingdom. 

Just as the delusive idea of limitation of armaments blinded 
the Government and people of these islands to the Imperial 
opportunity of 1907, so the new delusion of unrestricted arbi- 
tration blinded them to the Imperial opportunity of 1911, 
dominating the session from first to last. But the collapse of 
the new delusion seems likely to follow not less speedily than 
did the collapse of the other. Uneasiness was manifested in 
quarters sympathetic with the Foreign Office when it was reported 
from Washington, a few months ago, that the American Govern- 
ment hoped to conclude with Germany an arbitration treaty 
similar to and simultaneous with the proposed British treaty. 
Pains were taken to argue, for the ear of Washington, that the 
relations of exceptional intimacy which alone rendered such a 
treaty possible between the United States and this country 
did not subsist between the United States and certain European 
Powers. The reason of the disquietude was obvious enough. 
If Germany too has an arbitration treaty with the United States, 
the latter must stand idly by in the event of an Anglo-German 
war. Such a prospect knocks the bottom out of the arbitration- 
alliance vision ; but it fits in quite well with the anti-British policy 
disclosed by President Taft. Nor is there really any apparent 
reason why the United States should not conclude an identical 
treaty of arbitration with Germany. The Germans hold, indeed, 
that unrestricted arbitration is unsound in principle and im- 
possible in practice. But, according to the official summaries 
of the draft Anglo-American treaty, unrestricted arbitration 1s 
not proposed. On the contrary, not a single dispute of 
any kind is to be submitted to arbitration unless both parties 
agree that it is suitable for such treatment. Clearly the Americans 
have no intention, notwithstanding all the gush which has poured 
from platform and pulpit on the opposite assumption, of sub- 
mitting to arbitration what they may regard as their vital 
interests, such as the maintenance on the Great Lakes of a naval 
squadron in flagrant defiance of the Rush-Bagot treaty of dis- 
armament. Some may reply that if the proposed treaty thus 
admits of arbitration being refused, there is at least a loophole 
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through which the United States might come to the rescue of 
this country in the event of a war with Germany. But that 
consolation fails, because another clause of the proposed treaty 
provides for the appointment of a joint Commission which is to 
examine the non-arbitrable dispute at leisure before matters go 
any further. In short, just as the “‘ Peace” Conference became a 
Conference for arranging rules of war, so the “ Arbitration” 
treaty becomes a device by which an aggressive Power may 
commit the supposed friends of its intended victim to standing 
outside the ring while the fight is on. 

Nor has Sir Edward Grey’s wondrous policy been slow to 
produce more sensational fruit. Confronted with the proposal 
of an Anglo-Saxon world-tyranny, directly challenging her own 
national ambitions, Germany decided to force the pace. Hence 
the sudden seizure of a naval base on the Atlantic, threatening 
the main arteries of British trade ; followed by the cynical demand 
that France should surrender part of her African territory or 
put to the test the value of England’s friendship. Once more, 
in the same quarters as before, was heard the piteous appeal to 
the United States to make good the platform gush. Washington 
was invited to consider that the safety of the Panama Canal 
was in jeopardy. But, once more, Germany’s new move does 
not seem to conflict in any way with President Taft’s North 
American policy. Whereas the aspirations of the United States 
are known to conflict with those of the British Empire, and 
those of, Germany are suspected of doing so, there is no obvious 
conflict of interest between the United States and Germany. 
Judging by the events of the past six months, the national 
ambitions of Germany and the United States have at least a 
common denominator. 

Granting the desirability of an Anglo-American alliance, is 
that object more likely to be achieved by the abject methods of 
pacificism; or by those of national self-respect and _ self-effort, 
which would weld the Empire into an organic whole, quietly 
but firmly disregarding the conflicting ambition of the United 
States or any other foreign Power? There is no excuse for the 
present generation to ignore the striking lessons of the past 
fifteen years. In the dark winter of 1895-96, when an American 
President and the German Emperor took simultaneous occasion 
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to consultation should not be difficult, and may be expected to 
develop as soon as the delusion of alternative policies ceases to 
obstruct the path of Imperial progress for the United Kingdom. 
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the latter must stand idly by in the event of an Anglo-German 
war. Such a prospect knocks the bottom out of the arbitration- 
alliance vision ; but it fits in quite well with the anti-British policy 
disclosed by President Taft. Nor is there really any apparent 
reason why the United States should not conclude an identical 
treaty of arbitration with Germany. The Germans hold, indeed, 
that unrestricted arbitration is unsound in principle and im- 
possible in practice. But, according to the official summaries 
of the draft Anglo-American treaty, unrestricted arbitration is 
not proposed. On the contrary, not a single dispute of 
any kind is to be submitted to arbitration unless both parties 
agree that it is suitable for such treatment. Clearly the Americans 
have no intention, notwithstanding all the gush which has poured 
from platform and pulpit on the opposite assumption, of sub- 
mitting to arbitration what they may regard as their vital 
interests, such as the maintenance on the Great Lakes of a naval 
squadron in flagrant defiance of the Rush-Bagot treaty of dis- 
armament. Some may reply that if the proposed treaty thus 
admits of arbitration being refused, there is at least a loophole 
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through which the United States might come to the rescue of 
this country in the event of a war with Germany. But that 
consolation fails, because another clause of the proposed treaty 
provides for the appointment of a jot Commission which is to 
examine the non-arbitrable dispute at leisure before matters go 
any further. In short, just as the “ Peace” Conference became a 
Conference for arranging rules of war, so the “ Arbitration” 
treaty becomes a device by which an aggressive Power may 
commit the supposed friends of its intended victim to standing 
outside the ring while the fight is on. 

Nor has Sir Edward Grey’s wondrous policy been slow to 
produce more sensational fruit. Confronted with the proposal 
of an Anglo-Saxon world-tyranny, directly challenging her own 
national ambitions, Germany decided to force the pace. Hence 
the sudden seizure of a naval base on the Atlantic, threatening 
the main arteries of British trade ; followed by the cynical demand 
that France should surrender part of her African territory or 
put to the test the value of England’s friendship. Once more, 
in the same quarters as before, was heard the piteous appeal to 
the United States to make good the platform gush. Washington 
was invited to consider that the safety of the Panama Canal 
was in jeopardy. But, once more, Germany’s new move does 
not seem to conflict in any way with President Taft’s North 
American policy. Whereas the aspirations of the United States 
are known to conflict with those of the British Empire, and 
those of; Germany are suspected of doing so, there is no obvious 
conflict of interest between the United States and Germany. 
Judging by the events of the past six months, the national 
ambitions of Germany and the United States have at least a 
common denominator. 

Granting the desirability of an Anglo-American alliance, is 
that object more likely to be achieved by the abject methods of 
pacificism; or by those of national self-respect and. self-effort, 
which would weld the Empire into an organic whole, quietly 
but firmly disregarding the conflicting ambition of the United 
States or any other foreign Power? There is no excuse for the 
present generation to ignore the striking lessons of the past 
fifteen years. In the dark winter of 1895-96, when an American 
President and the German Emperor took simultaneous occasion 
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to challenge the Empire, Britain learnt that in the last resort 
she could rely on the daughter nations and on no others whom- 
soever. British friendliness in the Spanish war, which was 
recognised at Washington to have facilitated the easy triumph, was 
not reciprocated when we found ourselves at war in South Africa 
immediately afterwards. Of all methods in the world Sir Edward 
Grey’s, so often tried before, is the least calculated to break down 
the popular notion in America that England is “ effete,” or the 
American aversion from entangling alliances. And after the 
fiasco of Sir Joseph Ward’s courageous proposal, cannot it be 
recognised finally that Mr. Chamberlain was right when he told 
the country, on the strength of his unique experience, that there 
is no hope of closer Imperial union except on the basis of reciprocal 
Preference ? 

Already 1911 has shown itself to be a critical year. Even 
the constitutional revolution is secondary, because what is 
single-chamber or double-chamber government, national unity 
or Home Rule, republic or monarchy, to a Britain bereft of her 
Imperial future? The United States, aiming at a continental 
union incompatible with the unity of the British Empire, recog- 
nises the first principle of state-craft and offers to the senior 
Dominion the reciprocal preference which the United Kingdom 
has refused. Never was there more imperative occasion for a 
decisive countermove. The Imperial Conference happens to 
meet in the nick of time; and with what result? The Blue- 
Book has been published—voz et praeterea nehil. 


RIcHARD JEBB. 


ee eee eee Saee 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Tae Canadian elections are fixed for September 21 (when polling 
will take place simultaneously in practically all the constituencies) 
and by the time these Notes appear the two parties will have 
joined battle in every section of the Dominion. Reciprocity is, 
of course, the great issue, and all other questions of the day—such 
as that of the Government naval policy and the religious contro- 
versy awakened by incidents resulting from the Ne Temere Decree, 
regarded as an act of Papal aggression by the more zealous 
Protestants of Ontario—sink into insignificance when compared 
with it. In the Conservative manifesto, issued on the eve of the 
campaign Mr. R. L. Borden, the leader of the Opposition, the 
arguments against the ratification of the Reciprocity Agreement 
are summarised most effectively. Reciprocity with the United 
States, the elector is reminded, must be rejected because it 
“ segregates and separates” the Provinces, tempting those of the 
Prairie region (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta) to forget 
their vital connection with the East and to look to the South for 
a market for their agricultural produce and also for the supplies 
they require of manufactured goods. If it goes through, then 
the tie between West and East must be destroyed, and Canada 
“becomes a commercial appanage of the United States, and 
virtually surrenders control of her destinies.’ In a word, com- 
mercial union with the United States involves the disintegration of 
the Canadian Confederacy, the great bridge of United British 
States which spans the continent. Pointing out that the Laurier 
Administration never received any mandate, direct or indirect, to 
surrender the fiscal autonomy of the Dominion, this vigorous and 
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well-considered appeal declares: “‘ With a firm heart we have 
taken the stand that the people, and not a temporary Parlia- 
mentary majority, shall give the answer which must determine 
the future destiny of this Dominion and this Empire. That 
position needs no apology, and we offer none.” 

The manifesto goes on to condemn the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to permit an efficient investigation of the expenditure on 
the National Transcontinental Railway, regarding which charges 
of culpable and corrupt extravagance have been made by engineers 
of high position working on the project, and now that the Grand 
Trunk Pacific is approaching completion the unwillingness to 
grant so reasonable a request leaves an unpleasant impression, to 
say the least. Next, the Government naval policy is charac- 
terised as hasty and ill-considered, contemplating the creation of 
a maritime force that would be absolutely useless in time of war, and 
therefore of no practical benefit to Canada or the Empire. This is 
perhaps the one weak point in an admirable declaration of policy; 
it is obviously interpolated to satisfy Mr. Henri Bourassa and 
Mr. F. D. Monk, a former supporter of the Conservative leader, who 
are leagued together to break down Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s influence 
in Quebec. So much for the critical contents of the manifesto ; 
what may be described as the constructive portion is as follows. 
If returned to power, the Conservative party engages to carry out: 


1. A thorough reorganisation of the method by which public expenditure is 
supervised, The increasein what is known as ordinary controllable expenditure 
from $21,500,000 in 1896 to nearly $74,000,000 in 1911 is proof of extravagance 
beyond any possible defence. 

2. The granting of their natural resources to the Prairie Provinces. 

8. Construction of the Hudson Bay Railway and its operation by an 
independent Commission. 

4, Control and operation by the State of terminal elevators. 

5. Necessary encouragement for establishing and carrying on the chilled 
meat industry. 

6. Establishment of a permanent Tariff Commission, 

7. The granting of substantial assistance towards the improvement of public 
highways. 

8, Extension of the free rural mail delivery. 

9, Extension of Civil Service reform. 

10. The granting of liberal assistance to the Provinces for the purpose of 
supplementing and extending the work of agricultural education and for the 
improvement of agriculture, 
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In conclusion, the Conservative leaders promise “ to pledge 
ourselves to a course of policy and administration which will 
maintain the independent and unimpaired control of our own 
affairs by the Parliament of Canada, a policy which, while affording 
no just cause of complaint to any foreign nation, will find its 
highest ideal in the autonomous development of Canada as a 
nation within the British Empire.” It will be noticed that no 
offer of an increased British Preference (which would have been 
welcomed in the West) is made in the manifesto, and the omission 
will be regretted by many Canadians in other sections of the 
Dominion. But it would be useless to repeat the Canadian offer 
(which still stands) as long as the Mother Country is under the dead 
hand of Cobdenism. But for the fact that the official Unionist 
Party is not yet democratised, in the opinion of the average 
Canadian elector, that side of the Imperial issue might have been 
duly developed in the Conservative appeal to all Canadians 
capable of thinking rationally and nationally. If, however, they 
succeed in bringing about the rejection of the Reciprocity Agree- 
ment the Conservative leaders will have performed a signal 
service not only to Canada, but also to the Empire at large. 


2 


The Liberal platform may be summarised in the phrase, to 
go on as we have been doing, only more so. So far as the con- 
structive portions are concerned, there is a striking similarity 
between the two platforms. As regards the construction of the 
Hudson Bay Company, for example, both parties are agreed that 
there should be no further delay. Nor is either opposed to such 
Socialistic measures as the control and operation of terminal 
elevators by the State—a measure which is universally and 
urgently desired in the grain-growing Provinces as a step towards 
breaking up the transportation monopolies. 

But, as has been said, these matters are of infinitesimal 
consequence in comparison with the issue of Americanism v. 
Imperialism. A few excerpts from Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s earlier 
campaign speeches clearly prove that the Liberal Party is deter- 
mined to stand or fall by the Agreement. At Simcoe, for example, 
the Prime Minister began by declaring that Parliament had been 


dissolved because of the obstructive tactics of the Opposition in 
VOL, LVIII 10 
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their efforts to prevent the ratification of the Reciprocity conven- 
tion. And he went on to say: 


The issue is Reciprocity. You, fellow countrymen, are the judges. You 
are to pass judgment upon the issue. We believe it means much to our young 
and growing Dominion. We believe that in two countries like Canada and the 
United States, situated as they are alongside one another, reciprocity of trade 
in natural products will produce a large measure of mutual benefit to the 
people, I do not hesitate to say that the greater benefit will be derived by 
Canada, as the weaker profit more than the stronger. This should never bea 
party question, This is a free country, and all opinion is free and worthy of 
respect when it is sincere. If there was a man who gave all his mind, heart, 
and thought to this policy of Reciprocity that man was Sir John Macdonald, 
In fact, Macdonald was the Moses of the policy of Reciprocity, but, like Moses, 
he was destined only to see the promised land ; and it may be that, unworthy as 
I am, I may be destined to be the Joshua of the people of Canada, to lead them 
to this goal of Reciprocity and neighbourly communication which has been so 
long before the people. 


He was particularly careful to point out (1) that the Agreement 
could be denounced at any moment, and (2) that it would not 
render a mutual British Preference impracticable. He repeated 
the famous offer in terms that cannot for a moment be misunder- 
stood—not even by the Cocoa and Nickel Press in the Mother 
Country, which will refrain, no doubt, from printing such remark- 
able passages as the following: 


We go on with our policy, and we say that, if at any time it suits the 
British people to change their fiscal policy and they decide to give us a 
preference, we are ready to give them one—and I say more, that the present 
arrangement is no interference with that policy, it is not fatal to it.... If 
the United States were to find fault with us because we gave a preference to 
the Mother Country and say, “ We will not maintain our Agreement unless you 
refuse to give a preference to Great Britain,” we would say, “Then take your 
course,” 


These quotations tell us all that need be known of the Liberal 
platform. It would be unjust to suggest that Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
does not really believe that the oil of Preference and the vinegar 
of Reciprocity will freely commingle and form a pleasant and 
salutary draught for the young Canadian nation during its 
growing-time. The theory of a corrupt understanding between 
the Liberal leaders and the American or Americanised capitalists 
anxious to get “a slice of the Canadian melon” cannot be 
seriously considered. Yet we may be very sure that one-sided 
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Free Trade between Canada and the United States (one-sided 
because no nation of ten millions can compete on equal terms with 
a neighbouring nation of one hundred millions in any form of 
industrial rivalry) will so tighten the American grip on the 
machinery of Canadian commerce that the Dominion would soon 
cease to be interested in the tremendous potentialities of Imperial 
Preference. 
3 

What will be the result of the “ grand inquest” of September 
21, the most important General Election that has taken place in 
Canada since 1891? When Parliament was dissolved the Liberal 
members of the House of Commons numbered 130 and the Con- 
servatives 88, the three seats remaining out of the total of 221 
being held by a representative of Labour, a Nationalist, and an 
Independent. Outside Quebec the parties are on an equality; 
but of the 65 members elected by the French-Canadian Province 
51 are Liberal, 11 Conservative, and the remainder the three 
unattached representatives mentioned above. The Liberals, 
therefore, had a majority of 39 over all sections combined, but 
during the recent session four Liberals (including, of course, 
Mr. Clifford Sifton) withdrew their support from the Government 
on the Reciprocity issue. It is statistically demonstrable that 
the Liberal majority in the House grossly exaggerated the pre- 
ponderance of Liberal electors. In 1908 568,476 votes were cast 
for Liberal candidates and 548,494 for Conservatives, the Liberal 
majority in the constituencies being 20,000 approximately, or less 
than 2 per cent. of the electors who went to the polls. Therefore 
it would appear that a very small turnover (1 per cent. in point of 
fact) would bring the two parties on equal terms so far as their 
voting strength in the country is concerned. 

In several preceding articles attention has been drawn to the 
swinging of the pendulum in favour of the Conservatives since 
the General Election of 1908, when it was evident that the ground- 
work of their Provincial leaders had not been a mere ploughing 
of the sands. After the General Elections of 1900 and 1904 the 
Conservative remnant represented little more than that natural 
antagonism of Ontario to Quebec which is one of the foundation 
ideas of Canadian politics; after that of 1908 it was evident that 
the Liberals were once more face to face with a national organisa 
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tion of their opponents. The speed of the pendulum’s swing 
increased with obvious rapidity, and it was this fact that persuaded 
the Liberal leadership to attempt the restoration of their waning 
fortunes by a return to the discarded principles of 1891, when 
commercial urion with the United States was the chief plank in 
their platform. Hence the Reciprocity Agreement, for which 
they had not the shadow of a mandate from the people. And the 
sequel proves clearly enough that the attempt to reverse Canada’s 
fiscal policy has not had the desired effect. As a result of it many 
prominent Liberals have seceded from the party and are actively 
campaigning against the ratification of the Agreement; while 
many more are secretly discontented with the leaders who 
arranged so ill-considered a coup without consulting them, and 
are prepared to follow the seceders the moment they feel assured 
that the game is lost. It is manifest that nothing has been 
gained in any section of the Dominion. In the Maritime Pro- 
vinces the position of the Conservatives has been appreciably 
strengthened; the Conservative majority in Ontario is certain to 
be increased; and British Columbia is a unit in its opposition to 
the Agreement. In the three Prairie Provinces the hoped-for 
addition to the polling strength of official Liberalism is not 
forthcoming, and the ‘“‘ machine”’ is well aware that Sir Wilfird 
Laurier misjudged the situation, exaggerating the influence of the 
Grain-growers’ Associations and their well-drilled spokesmen. 
The final proof that Reciprocity will not after all ‘‘ stampede the 
West” is found in the fact that the Government went to the 
country before passing the Reconstruction Act, which is the 
constitutional corollary of every decennial census. It is sheer 
nonsense to say that the Government feared there would not be 
time to pass a Reconstruction Bill owing to the obstructive spirit 
of the Conservative members. The constitutional life of a 
Canadian Parliament is five years (the late Parliament would 
not have expired by efflux of time until 1913), and six months 
would have sufficed to pass the Bill for the readjustment of 
representation demanded by the British North America Act 
(Canada’s written Constitution) provided it was not a flagrant 
example of jerrymandering. And if, as the “‘ machine” at first 
believed, the whole Inner West was solid for Reciprocity, it 
stands to reason that the Government would never have refrained 
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from passing a constitutional measure which would have greatly 
increased the number of Western members and at the same time 
deprived Ontario, the citadel of Conservatism, of several seats. 
The inevitable conclusion is that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s hope of 
increased support beyond the Great Lakes has been confuted by 
the stern logic of circumstances, and the General Election has 
been rushed on because the “ machine” realises that every 
passing month diminishes the chance of snatching a victory by 
a narrow margin. ‘This conclusion is corroborated by the brilliant 
and unexpected success of Mr. R. L. Borden’s campaign, which, 
I find, has been much more than a success of esteem and electoral 
courtesy. In the past the Conservative leader has been looked 
upon as a “ cold proposition” by the eager and energetic people 
of the high prairies. But the R. L. Borden of 1911 has seemed to 
them a very different person from the R. L. Borden of 1908, the 
grey and chilly dawn of the Conservative renascence. The 
Conservative leader has been inspired and transfigured by a great 
national issue, the greatest ever submitted to the Canadian 
electorate. Passionate loyalty to the ideals that have made 
Canada what she is to-day and the se@va indignatio of the states- 
man who sees his people betrayed have made every one of his 
Western speeches a refiner’s fire, and the West, always ready to 
respond to emotions that reveal the heart of an orator, has been 
tremendously impressed. 

There remains the obscure and difficult problem of Quebec, 
where Mr. Henri Bourassa and Mr. F. D. Monk, a former sup- 
porter of the Conservative leader, are leagued together to break 
up the big battalions of the Prime Minister’s supporters. It is 
not improbable that they will succeed in winning several seats 
and in weakening Sir Wilfrid’s forces to that extent. In that 
case there will be a third party in the new House of Commons, 
which, whatever else it does or refrains from doing, will not 
support the Reciprocity Agreement. 


ay 


Disinterested observers of the campaign are of opinion that 
the Conservatives should carry as many seats as the Liberals. In 
that event the Bourassa-Monk group would control the new 
Parliament. (The Senate, which is no more than a mere 
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secondary Chamber, need not be considered.) But even if the 
Liberals came back with a majority of ten (or a little more) the 
chief end of the Conservative campaign would have been achieved. 
It would be impossible to proceed with their Americanising policy 
because, the close of the Laurier régime being in sight, there would 
be a cave on the part of the many secretly discontented members. 
One must not forget how the disintegration of the old Liberal- 
Conservative Party was brought about under Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell, the Stafford Northcote of Canadian politics. 

So much for the calculations of the political meteorologists, 
which are given for what they are worth. In point of fact there 
are factors in the situation the effect of which it is impossible to 
estimate beforehand. For example, a great number of electors 
who were content to abstain from voting in 1900, 1904, and 1908 
will go to the polls in September. Since the abstaining elector 
is almost always a conservative-minded person, this x in the 
equation should work out to the advantage of the forces opposing 
Reciprocity. Finally, it must be remembered that a generation 
has passed away since a great national issue was decided on by 
the Canadian nation. Such issues are the ozone of pclitics; they 
kill the microbes of corruption. Also they often reduce to 
absurdity the most careful computations of the party statistician. 
I hope and believe that, as in 1891, the plain man who has no 
great love for parties and party tactics will assert himself and 
that Canada will prove urbi et orbi that she is still capable of 


thinking nationally, which is for her the only basis of Imperial 
action, 


HE. B. O. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE AND ITS TRADUCERS 


‘ 


To the Editor of the Nationa Review 


Tue Tarirr Rerorm Leacvue, 
7 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
August 14, 1911. 

Dear Sir,—I am enclosing herewith correspondence between Messrs. Bull 
and Bull, Solicitors for the Tariff Reform League, and Messrs. Witham, Roskell, 
Munster and Weld, Solicitors for the Baron de Forest, M.P., in connection with 
the assertions made by the latter at North West Ham by-election. You will 
probably recollect that the Baron’s assertions referred to his having been offered 
a peerage by Tariff Reformers if he would give them a cheque large enough. 

I sincerely trust that you will oblige by inserting, as far as possible, this 
correspondence. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. W. A. Bactey, Secretary. 


3 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 
July 6, 1911. 


Sirn,—We have been consulted by the Committee of the Tariff Reform 
League with reference to two speeches alleged to be made by you which appear 
in the local L.xpress newspaper. 

At Upton Lane you are reported as follows: ‘ He (the speaker) was now 
called a foreigner, but when they wanted him to subscribe to the Tariff Reform 
League and offered to make him a peer, if the cheque were big enough, he was 
not a foreigner.” 

Again at Chant Street you are reported thus: “Continuing, he said that 
Tariff Reformers had offered to make him, not an ordinary peer, but a viscount, 
if he would give them a cheque large enough. He was not a foreigner then.” 

We are instructed to ask you if these reports are substantially correct, and 
if so, when and where you suggest such offer was made, and by whom. 

The statement, though obviously untrue, is calculated to do a great deal of 
harm, and as the polling day is imminent the object of the misstatement is 
clear, 
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We are instructed to emphatically deny the allegation and to state that 
there is not a vestige of truth in it. 
We are sending a copy of this letter to the Press. 
Yours obediently, 
BARON DE Forgst. (Signed) Butz anp Butt, 


TELEGRAM 
July 7, 1911. 

To Butt anp Butt, 3 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

The statements made by me in the course of my campaign to which you 
refer are true, and I adhere to every word of them. If you are dissatisfied 
please communicate with my solicitors, Messrs. Witham, Munster, Roskell 
and Weld, 1 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.—De Forzst. 


3 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 
July 7, 1911. 


YOURSELF AND THE TARIFF REForM LEAGUE 


Sir,—We have your telegram of to-day, but we note that you do not give 
us any authority for your statements or in any way attempt to substantiate 
them. 

We would point out to you that the statement is not only an untrue and 
unfair attack upon the Tariff Reform League, but also contains a definite 
suggestion that his Majesty was prepared to confer peerages in consideration of 
subscriptions to the Tariff Reform League. 

Having regard to the efforts which have hitherto been made by all 
responsible political parties to keep the King’s name out of election matters, 
we cannot help feeling very strongly that this utterly unfounded suggestion 
should be withdrawn forthwith. 

The statements are clearly not actionable, and we are therefore not 
communicating with your solicitors, a course which would obviously postpone 


any opportunity for an apology or withdrawal until after the election 
to-morrow. 


We are, 
Yours obediently, 
Baron DE Forest, (Signed) But anp Butt. 
27 St. James’s Place, 8. W. 


3 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
July 10, 1911. 

Dear Sirs,—Now that Baron de Forest is a Member of Parliament and a 
public man, we feel sure you will agree with us that it is more than ever his 
duty to either prove or retract the allegation he made against the Tariff Reform 
League in the course of his campaign at North West Ham. 

We did not trouble you upon the matter because it is obviously not a legal 
question, and we were anxious to get a reply before the polling day. Baron de 
Forest did not see the expediency of this course, but now that the contest is over 
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perhaps he will as a man of honour oblige us with the information we seek, viz., 
when and by whom the offer of a peerage was made to him. 
Yours obediently, 
(Signed) Butt anp Butt. 
Messrs. WiTHAM, Roskett, Munster AND WELD. 


1 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 
July 17, 1911. 

Dear Sirs,—We are in receipt of your letter of the 10th instant, and have 
communicated with our client thereon. 

We fail to understand the motive which prompts your clients, the Tariff 
Reform League, to attempt to elicit from the Baron de Forest further 
information than that which he has already tendered to the public. 

The Tariff Reform League is either in a position to refute the Baron’s 
statement in the law courts or it is not, and as the matter was placed in your 
hands by the League, and Lord Ridley himself announced his intention of 
taking proceedings, such a course seems to be the only solution by which 
further particulars can be furnished by our client in relation to communications 
made to him by certain Tariff Reformers. 

We are, however, in a position to assist you so far, by informing you that 
the communication in question was made to the Baron on behalf of the Tariff 
Reformers some little time prior to the occasion on which Lord Ridley, chair- 
man of the Tariff Reform League, was instrumental in arranging for a deputation 
from Tyneside to interview the Baron de Forest with a view to his standing as 
a Tariff Reform candidate for that division. 

We are, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Wirnam, Rosketi, Munster AND WELD. 

Messrs. BULL AND Butt. 


3 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 
July 19, 1911. 


TarirF Rerorm LEAGUE AND BARON DE ForREsST 


Dear Sirs,—We are obliged by your letter of the 17th instant in reply to 
our letter of the 10th instant. 

The position, as we think you know, is that your client in the course of 
speeches he made during the North West Ham election alleged that the Tariff 
Reform League had offered him a peerage. 

As we pointed out in one of our letters to your client this statement was not 
actionable, and we feel sure that you at any rate will appreciate that our reason 
for saying this was that as the allegations were verbal ones any action would 
have to be for slander, and no action could therefore lie without proof of 
“special damage.” For this technical reason no action could be brought upon 
your client’s statements, apart from which there might be a further technical 
question as to whether the League could bring any action for either libel or 
slander, 
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We never threatened yourclient with an action, but we explicitly denied the 
truth of his statements, and asked him in fairness to give some details to show 
the truth of his allegations or to withdraw them, and we challenged him to give 
names and dates. He has avoided doing this, both before the polling day and 
since. 

We note your suggestion that the only means by which further particulars 
can be obtained from your client are for the League to bring an action. Is not 
this a dilatory invitation? As your client has consulted you he is doubtless well 
aware that no such action can be brought, and it is obvious that he proposes to 
shelter himself behind the technical difficulties we refer to and to decline to 
give the particulars we ask for. In that case we can only repeat on behalf of 
our clients that the allegations in question were unfounded and untrue, and we 
again call upon your client to substantiate or withdraw them. 

If he has any regard whatever for the interests of decency and fair-play in 
political controversies he must surely do one or the other after the direct 
challenges he has received. 

As to the concluding paragraph of your letter, we have consulted Lord 
Ridley, and he authorises us to say that neither he nor any one else ever made 
any offer to Baron de Forest on behalf of the Tariff Reform League. So far 
from Lord Ridley ever having arranged for a deputation from Tyneside or any 
other division to interview Baron de Forest, his lordship was unable to recom- 
mend the Baron as a candidate when it was suggested that he would be willing 
to stand. If he were a Free Trader then as he professes to be now, how came 
he ever to consent to receive the alleged deputation? If what he says is true, 
surely in the face of it he was coquetting with Tariff Reform; but this is a side 
issue, and we must press for a definite reply to our two questions as to the offer 
of a peerage. 

We are, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Bunn anp Butt. 


Messrs. WitHam, Roske.t, Munster AND WELD. 


3 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 
July 28, 1911. 
TartFF Rerorm LEAGUE AND Baron DE Forest 
Dear Strs,—We have had no reply to our letter of the 19th instant. 
Does your client wish that we should send our correspondence to the Press 
in the present condition ? 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) But AND BuLt. 


Messrs. WitHaM, RoskeLt, MunsTER AND WELD. 


1 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 
July 31, 1911. 
Dear S1rs,—We are loath to waste our client’s money and our time upon 
this absurd correspondence, 
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Your clients’ attempt to insinuate that our client charged the Tariff Reform 
League with offering him a peerage is amusing. Every one knows that with all 
its potentialities the Tariff Reform League will be unable, at least for a long 
time to come, to exercise such a prerogative. 

You express very clearly in your previous letter what our client did say, and 
to this he adheres. His statement does not affect or concern your clients. 

He invites your clients to devote their attention more assiduously to their 
own important and absorbing occupation of propagating their own peculiar 
economic doctrines, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) WiTHam, RoskELL, MunsTER AND WELD. 

Messrs. BULL AND BULL. 

3 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
August 1, 1911. 


Baron DE Forest AND THE TariFF Rerorm LEAGUE 


Dear Sirs,—We are obliged by your letter of yesterday, and we trust that 
you will forgive us for saying that the tone of your letter is hardly what we 
should have expected from your firm. There is naturally no possible personal 
question between you and ourselves in the matter. We have both simply to 
act on our instructions and advise our clients as we think right and proper, and 
your letter is certainly not of the type which we should always have expected to 
receive from you. 

We note that you now suggest that our clients are “ attempting to insinuate 
that the Baron charged the Tariff Reform League with offering him a peerage,” — 
and you evidently consider the possibility of such an offer being made as 
“amusing and absurd.” 

While quite agreeing as to the absurdity of the suggestion, we would point 
out that this suggestion is your client’s and not ours. The Baron in his 
speeches during the North West Ham election is alleged to have said : “‘ He (the 
speaker) was now called a foreigner, but when they wanted him to subscribe to 
the Tariff Reform League and offered to make him a peer if the cheque were 
big enough, he was not a foreigner.” At another meeting he is reported as 
saying: ‘The Tariff Reformers had offered to make him, not an ordinary peer, 
but a viscount, if he would give them a cheque large enough. He was not a 
foreigner then.” Surely the only possible inference to be drawn from these 
statements was that Baron de Forest alleged that an offer of a peerage had 
been made to him by or on behalf of the League. 

On our drawing your client’s attention to these reports, and asking him if 
they were substantially correct and if he really suggested that the Tariff 
Reform League had at any time offered him a peerage, he stated that the 
statements were true and that he adhered to every word of them. 

The correspondence has since proceeded entirely on the basis that the Baron 
adhered to the accuracy of his remarks and did make this allegation against the 
League, but declined to give any further information as to who actually made 
the offer or when it was made. 

Tn your letter to us of the 17th ultimo you stated that the commuynication 
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in question was made to the Baron on behalf of the “ Tariff Reformers” some 
little time prior to the occasion on which Lord Ridley, the chairman of the 
Tariff Reform League, was instrumental in arranging for a deputation from 
Tyneside to interview the Barcn with a view to his standing as a Tariff Reform 
candidate. 

As you are aware, Lord Ridley emphatically repudiates the suggestion that 
he ever arranged for any such deputation. 

If the Baron does not mean that the suggestion as to a peerage was made by 
the Tariff Reform League, who does he refer to as the “ Tariff Keformers” ? 

We presume from your letter of yesterday that your view and your client’s 
now is that although it would be absurd to suggest that the Tariff Reform 
League were in a position to offer a peerage, some other “ Tariff Reformers” 
were in a position to do so. The one suggestion seems to us as absurd as the 
other, and equally untrue. 

We have no desire whatever to prolong this correspondence, but we must 
again ask the simple question whether your client is prepared to substantiate 
his statements or to withdraw them. We cannot imagine a gentleman in his 
position declining to do one or the other. 

If the sentence in your letter ‘“ His statement does not affect or concern 
your clients” is to be taken literally, we assume that the Baron withdraws the 
allegation against the League entirely. We can only regret that he did not do 
so earlier in the correspondence and while the West Ham election was still 
pending. The original suggestion was obviously made for electioneering 
purposes and was intended to mislead the electors. Does the Baron think that 
the absurdity of his statements is any excuse for their untruthfulness ? 

We venture to think that it is really due to the Baron himself that he should 
say who the ‘‘ Tariff Reformers” that he was referring to were, as otherwise we 
cannot help thinking that anybody reading the correspondence will disbelieve 


his statement entirely. 
We are, dear Sirs, 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Butt anp Butt. 


Messrs, WiTHAM, RosKkELL, MuNnsTER AND WELD. 


1 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 
August 3, 1911. 

Dear Sirs,— We have yours of the Ist instant. 

The only part of that letter with which we are in accord is where you say 
that you have no desire to prolong the correspondence, and we do not intend to 
do so. 

Our client has nothing to withdraw, and is prepared to substantiate his 


statements whenever necessary. 
Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) Wirnam, RoskeLL, Munster anD WELD. 


Messrs. Butt anp BuLt. 
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MR. GEORGE’S INSURANCE BILL 


To the Editor of the Nationau REVIEW 


Sir,—On Friday, August 4, Mr, Lloyd George made a long statement in the 
nature of a second-reading speech on the position of the Insurance Bill as 
amended in Committee. The whole tone of that statement was one of 
extreme optimism and self-congratulation, We were informed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that his scheme had won almost universal assent, that its 
main outlines, its machinery, its financial provisions had been accepted by the 
House of Commons, that most of the difficulties in its path had been surmounted, 
and that every alternative suggestion brought forward had received such ready 
consideration that the scheme now represents the very best conceivable result 
to which the combined wisdom of Parliament and the nation could attain, 

Mr. Lloyd George’s statement was made—most irregularly—on an occasion 
when the rules of procedure in the House of Commons excluded the possibility 
of any discussion and effective criticism, Yet it certainly stands in need of 
such criticism and examination, and all the more because it was so evidently 
intended to provide the authorised text for the campaign of “‘ popularising ” the 
measure in the country which is now being organised by the Liberal Chief 
Whip. Mr. Lloyd George asserted, with justifiable satisfaction, that the main 
outlines of his scheme, as a universal, compulsory, and contributory measure, 
have been accepted. That may be true, but does it carry us very far? Ina 
measure of this importance everything depends on the manner in which the 
general principles which furnish its outlines are translated into action. 

If the scheme is to be compulsory and universal it must be fair to all the 
classes included. Yet until the remaining clauses have been amended it is 
impossible to agree that it is fair to young persons, to women, to agricultural 
labourers, to soldiers and sailors, to members of the smaller solvent friendly 
societies, to the deposit contributors, or to clerks, servants, seamen, and others 
already partly insured against loss of wages through sickness. Many of these, 
as, for instance, the employés of the railway companies or of such a company as 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, are already in receipt of better benefits 
than those provided by the scheme. 

If the scheme is contributory, then the contributions must be based upon 
some equitable principle and secure proportionate benefits. It cannot be said 
that Mr. Lloyd George has at any stage furnished the House with any clear 
indication of the principle on which the contributions were to be apportioned. 
Meanwhile discussion in Committee has been based upon the assumption that 
the workman is to pay 4d. and the employer 3d., the State supplying an 
additional two-ninths of any benefit actually given. But now Mr. Lloyd George 
has introduced a new and disturbing uncertainty by pointedly insisting that the 
distribution of the 7d. between employer and workman “ has yet to be settled 
when we come to the schedule.” Whatis he really going to do? He owes it to 
all who are interested in the measure to make the point clear at once. 

In this instance, as in that of the problems referred to above, it is entirely 
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misleading to treat the difficultics as having been disposed of. Mr. Lloyd George 
has indicated methods of meeting some of them, has postponed others, and met 
some proposals for the solution of the remainder by a direct refusal. Even in 
its main features the final scheme has yet to be made clear before it can really 
be accepted or condemned. The same remark applies to the machinery of the 
measure, which Mr. Lloyd George also claims to have won general acceptance, 
That half of the machinery which is embodied in the “ approved societies” 
has no doubt in quite general terms been agreed to. Mr. Lloyd George has put 
down or promised amendments which will enable Dividing Societies and Industrial 
Insurance Companies to create special sections to carry out the State scheme, 
and, by relaxing the provision with regard to security, will make it easier for 
them and for trade unions to become “approved societies.” He has offered to 
reduce the membership limit from 10,000 to 5000, and has intimated that he 
might consider Mr, C, Bathurst's suggestion of pooling the smaller societies in 
county groups, 

To this extent Mr. Lloyd George has met certain obvious objections. It is, 
however, necessary to remember that these proposed amendments have not yet 
been discussed in the House, and that they are as yet by no means embodied in 
the scheme as it stands. In any case, they are very far from meeting all the 
objections. The membership limit of 5000 will still exclude more than 6000 of 
the smaller friendly societies. Mr. Lloyd George has criticised the smaller 
societies on the ground that “ they cannot get the best advice, they cannot afford 
it to begin with; not merely that, but you have an epidemic in a district, and 
there are cases which make such a drain upon the funds of the society that it 
becomes bankrupt and has nothing to fall back upon.” 

This criticism may be true in many instances, but it does not apply to 
hundreds of small societies, many with a standing of several generations, whose 
solvency is beyond dispute, who pride themselves on their management, and 
have the very strongest objection to being amalgamated with societies differently 
managed, or including on the average worse lives. A series of amendments 
was brought in by Mr, Worthington Evans with the object of keeping the 
solvent small societies alive and pooling part of the risks in the State Insurance 
Fund; but they were entirely ignored by Mr. Lloyd George, 

The second part of Mr. Lloyd George’s machinery is that of the Health 
Committee, to which are to be entrusted the administration of all sanatorium 
and medical benefits, as well as the sickness, invalidity, and maternity benefits 
of the so-called deposit contributors. The composition of the Health Com- 
mittees, their powers, and their relations to existing local authorities dealing 
with problems of health are matters on which difficulties of the most serious 
character are bound toarise. These matters are still wholly undetermined, and 
until they are determined it is impossible to declare that the machinery of the 
Bill has been accepted, or even that it is workable. 

As regards the position of the deposit contributors themselves, Mr, Lloyd 
George has not made any attempt to deal with the objections to that part of 
the scheme. His appeal to the House not to do anything to encourage “ the 
most thriftless class of the country, and that class which has the least right to 
the sympathy and tinancial support of the State,” may or may not have been 
justified, but it furnished no argument whatever in answer to the objection that 
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men who are compelled to insure by the State should be given some real 
measure of insurance, even if on a lower scale than that given by the societies, 
The only suggestion of any kind for meeting this difficulty that he even men- 
tioned was the suggestion put forward from the Labour benches of making a 
levy upon the surpluses of the various friendly societies to assist the Post Office 
contributors—a suggestion which seems to us utterly indefensible. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s answer to all criticisms on this part of his scheme was 
in effect summed up in the following sentence: “ Poor people will be better off 
than they were before ; that is the first thing to get into their minds; at any 
rate under the scheme they will get 9d. for every 4d. they put by.” Asa cue 
to the speakers who are setting forth to popularise the measure that statement 
may be very useful. As a statement of fact it is wholly misleading, 

Let us examine the actual facts. As regards the 9d. the contributor is sup- 
posed to get, it is necessary to remember that the State subsidy of two-ninths is 
not equal to 2d., at any rate until after 1927. Its actual value rises from three 
farthings in the first year to 14d. in later years. The cost of management is 
bound to be high, at least 4d. higher than under voluntarily managed friendly 
societies, Moreover, all the younger lives, at any rate, will have deducted from 
what they receive 1 5-9 set aside to redeem the provision for the inclusion of 
the older lives, 

Then as regards the 4d. which the contributor is supposed to pay. Is that, 
in fact, all he is called upon to pay, considering that the scheme is a universal 
one? Will not, in the first instance, a large part—probuably half, or nearly half 
—of the State subsidy be paid through the taxes by the very classes who are 
eompelled to join the scheme? Again, whether the employers’ 3d. is passed on 
to the consumer, as Mr. Lloyd George once suggested, or shifted back on to the 
workmen in the shape of reduced wages, or postponed increase of wages, will not 
that burden in either case fall largely upon the contributors themselves ? 

In concluding his statement Mr. Lloyd George said: ‘“ Within these limits 
[i.e., limits of finance} I think I have adhered courteously to the pledge I gave 
at the start, and I have accepted the assistance of the House in all quarters in 
fashioning and altering the Bill in every direction.” 

The pledge to which Mr. Lloyd George referred was given on July 7, in 
answering Mr. Hayes Fisher, and was as follows: 

“The right honourable gentleman said if £25,000,000 were placed at his 
disposal he could frame a very much better scheme. It is quite open to the 
right honourable gentleman to frame a scheme now. We have so far only dis- 
cussed two clauses, and I have accepted several amendments, and I have indicated 
the intention of the Government to accept many more drastic amendments, and 
I hope to get the help of honourable gentlemen not merely in debating these 
amendments, but in framing these amendments I am perfectly open to accept 
any alternative that any honourable member can show will confer greater 
benefits.” 

To what extent has Mr. Lloyd George in practice really carried out either 
the letter or the spirit of that pledge? On July 11 Mr. Worthington Evans 
endeavoured to move a series of amendments with the object of securing the 
continuance of the small solvent friendly societies and the pooling of part of 

the risks undertaken by them through the State fund, and with the object of 
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securing for the deposit contributor a real insurance in Health Societies, to be 
formed by the Health Committees, Mr. Lloyd George, even before the scheme 
could be fully developed, rose to a point of order and proceeded as follows: 

“It seems to me that the honourable gentleman is advocating a completely 
different scheme, With all respect I submit that ought to have been raised in 
the debate on the second reading. His scheme completely alters the Bill; it 
would make it a different proposition altogether, and I think that ought to 
have been raised by a reasoned amendment on second reading. . . . I do not 
see how it is possible to put forward an alternative scheme in this way.” 

In reply Mr. Worthington Evans pointed out that the actuaries’ report was 
published only twenty-four hours before the second reading, and it was quite 
impossible to make calculations in time for a new scheme for second reading. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude has been not less obdurate to suggestions of 
improvement on other important points. An amendment was moved from the 
Unionist benches to provide that sick pay should commence on the first and not 
on the fourth day after the commencement of sickness. It was pointed out 
that the amendment was within the financial provisions, as the actuaries’ 
estimates were based upon sick pay commencing on the first day. The amend- 
ment was, however, refused by Mr. Lloyd George, and the Government Whips 
were put on to tell against it. 

An amendment was also moved from the Liberal benches to alter Clause 10 
to enable an insured person in arrear to pay only his own contribution and not 
that of his employer as well. This amendment was also refused, and the 
Government Whips were put on to tellagainst it. The Irish Nationalists, who do 
not want the Bill for Ireland, contributed 36 to the Government majority of 47. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the Bill is very far from being in the 
complete and generally acceptable form that Mr. Lloyd George has no doubt 
sincerely desired, and has, it would seem, persuaded himself it has already 
attained, or from being the finished result of the best combined efforts of 
Miuisterialists and Opposition working together. That no doubt will be the 
impression conveyed by the speakers whom the Liberal Chief Whip is proposing 
to send over the country. But, as a matter of fact, the Opposition have not 
been permitted to deal on broad lines with the reconstruction of the measure, and 
they have not had the opportunity of doing more than repair some of its defects. 

Much useful wo:k has no doubt been done by the Opposition in repairing 
those defects, and much still remains to be done. Indeed, Mr. Lloyd George 
acknowledged “the valuable assistance I have received from members of all 
parties.” But it depends upon himself whether the Bill in its final form can 
be supported by all parties ; or whether, as the result of continuing to disregard 
the pledge which he gave on July 7, its defects of construction will ultimately 
outweigh the merits which it possesses.— Yours, &c., 


L. S. AmeEry. L, Worruincton Evans. G. Lockyer-Lampson, 
CuarLEs BATHURST. C. S. GoLpMAN. Basit E. Peto. 
FEL1x CASSEL, Joun W. Hts. ALEXANDER THYNNE. 


Henry Pace Crort. 
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